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The Emancipation of Steven Tyler 


After years of addiction and health problems, the Aerosmith 
frontman found rebirth in a most unlikely place: the judges’ 
table of Amiericiun idol. by BRIAN ELLAT Twrercnueunsevenceness 40 


Kevin Smith's Happy Ending 


Hollywood's schlub auteur had a revelation: He loves weed and 
hates making movies. So he’s calling it quits. By JosH EELLS.... 48 


Close-Up: The Photos of Linda McCartney 
Paul McCartney opens up about his late wife and the new 
collection of her classic rock photos. By Davip BROWNE....... 52 
Paul Simons Restless Journey 


How a perfectionist who agonizes over every lyric became one of 
the best artists of his generation. By NICHOLAS DAWIDOFE..... 54 
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America’s nuclear reactors are old, faulty and dangerous, but 
regulators are ignoring risks and boosting industry profits. 
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ON THE COVER Steven Tyler photographed at Smashbox 
Studios, West Hollywood, on March 18th, 2011, by Theo Wenner. 


Styling by Mel Ottenberg, Hair by Stephanie Pohl at Artists by Timothy Priano. Makeup by 
Lauren Kaye Cohen at Tracey Mattingly. Jumpsuit by Givenchy by Riccardo Tisci. 
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Summer Movie 
Preview 
Peter Travers on the best 


and worst of the coming 
wave of summer movies. 


America’s Worst 
Nuke Plants 


More than a dozen nuclear 
power plants in the United 
States had “near misses” 
last year. Find out if you 
live near one. 


Steven Tyler: 
On the Cover of 
‘Rolling Stone’ 
Watch behind-the-scenes 
footage of Steven Tyler's 


ROLLING STONE cover 
shoot at his L.A. home. 


Darren Criss 


Criss — better known as 
Blaine Anderson on Glee - 
covers Keane and Neon 
Trees live at RS. 
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Watch Jazz 
Fest Live 


Check out our live 
stream of New 
Orleans famous Jazz 
and Heritage Fest, 
including perfor- 
mances by Arcade 
Fire, Wilco and 
Jimmy Buffett. Also: 
photos of Robert 
Plant, Jeff Beck, Bon 
Jovi and other festi- 
val performers. 
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The Greatest 
Music Videos 
Last month we asked 
rollingstone.com read- 
ers to vote for the top 
10 music videos of all 
time; see the results 
here. Coming up in 
May: Readers pick the 
best R&B/soul singer. 
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Rihanna Rules! 


JOSH EELLS’ PIECE ON 
Rihanna (“Queen of Pain,” RS 
1128] was fantastic! She’s vul- 
nerable, open and does not play 
the victim — she’s someone any 
young girl can look up to. 

Kim Jetter, New Yorle 


WHILE READING THE RIHAN- 
na story, my thought was, 
“Where has modesty gone?” 
Since when do young women 
feel the need to share all sexual 
details of their lives? It makes 
her seem tacky. 

Brandie Riojas, Euless, TX 


GOOD LORD! WHO KNEW 
Sideshow Bob from The Simp- 
sons Was so attractive? 

Andy Forrester, Raleigh, NC 


AFTER READING MY FAVOR- 
ite new RS writer Josh Eells’ 


story, I feel like I can kind of 
put myself in Rihanna's shoes, 
and that’s an amazing take- 
away from a magazine article. 
Caitlin Alexander, Waxhaw, NC 


Casualties of War 


ARTICLES LIKE “THE KILL 
Team” [RS 1128] are why I am 
a subscriber. You brought me 
inside the mindset of these dis- 
turbed soldiers and gave me an 
understanding of what combat 
can do to the psyche. 
Amy Beeman Martin 
St. Petersburg, FL 


I WOULD LIKE TO THANK 
RS for exemplifying integri- 
ty, courage and journalistic in- 
dependence in printing “The 
Kill Team.” It is time for our 
country to come to terms with 
its insatiable appetite for war 


and to acknowledge the phys- — 


ical, psychological and moral 

wounds that we are inflicting 

on people across the globe. 
Nicholas Sterner, Denver 


“THE KILL TEAM” IS ONE OF 
the most vile, disgusting and 
horrific stories RS has ever 
published. As sickening as it 
was to read, you were right to 
expose these hideous crimes. 
Kim Reed, Cedar Rapids, [A 


WHY RUN A PICTURE OF 
Nicki Minaj with a blurred-out 
dildo, when in the “Kill Team” 


story there are unblurred pic- 
tures of dead fucking bodies? 
Michael Storey, via the Internet 


I'VE ALWAYS LOVED YOUR 


uncompromising reporting, but | 


I must say that “The Kill Team” 
was a piece of sick exploitation. 


You crossed some sort of line, | 
- came obvious. He should let 


and not in a good way. 
Adrian Davis, Vallejo, CA 


I WAS DISTURBED BEFORE, 
during and after reading Mark 


: fact, I don’t think I've ever seen 
Rick look that good. He was 
trim, fit and handsome, and 


played and sang beautifully. 


_ Demons may have chased and 
— consumed him years later, but 


on that glorious night he looked 


like a rock & roll angel. 


Bernie Taupin 
Elton Johns longtime lyricist 
Santa Yrez, CA 


Ricky's Sermon 


AFTER READING THE FIRST 
sentence of “Is Ricky Gervais 
Bigger Than God?” [RS 1128], 


_ Erik Hedegaard’s unmistak- 


able disdain for his subject be- 


the readers decide for them- 
selves - unless Hedegaard 
wants to continue writing ar- 
ticles that make him sound 


“As sickening as it was to read 
the ‘Kill Team’ story, RS was right to 
expose these hideous crimes.” 


Boal's piece. I cried not just for 


Gul Mudin, but for my children | 
and how I was going to explain - 
this to them, when I can't even © 
BRAVO, ERIK HEDEGAARD. 


understand it myself. 


Mark Loewenguth © 


Cooperstown, NY 


The Last Waltz 


AS SOMEONE WHO CHER- 











late Rick Danko, I feel that 


Stephen Rodrick’s observation — 
that Rick “didn’t look much - 
better” than the ravaged Rich- | 


ard Manuel in The Last Walte 
does great disservice to the 


truth [“Robbie Robertson Re- © 
- grets Nothing,” RS 1128]. In 





THE PENTAGON’ S Wits EWASH of “The Runaway General” 


WHEN THE PENTAGON’S IN- 
spector general released its 
recent report on our story 
“The Runaway General” [RS 
1108/1109], the media were 
quick to claim that it “cleared” 
Gen. Stanley McChrystal and 
his staff of any wrongdoing. 


But even a cursory reading of the report re- | 
veals that it does no such thing. The Penta- — 
gon offers no credible source - or indeed, any | 
named source - contradicting the facts we | 
reported in “The Runaway General.” Much | 


|A ball 


RUNAWAY | 


gh ek NERAL 
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of the report, in fact, confirms 
our account, noting only that 
the Pentagon was unable to 
find witnesses “who acknowl- 
edged making or hearing the 
comments as reported.” This is 
not surprising, given that those 
questioned knew their careers 


were on the line if they admitted to making 
such comments. Asking unnamed sources to 
reveal their identities strikes us as an exercise 
in futility. ROLLING STONE stands by our 
story, which is accurate in every detail. 


like, oh, what do they say in 
England? A total cunt. 
Tim Curns, Los Angeles 


An honestly hilarious article 
about a hilariously honest guy. 
Theresa Schroeder, Garner, NC 


~The New ‘Tdol’ 


ished my friendship with the © 


ROB SHEFFIELD WAS SPOT- 
on with his American Idol 
column [TV, RS 1128]. It’s re- 
freshing to see judges who ac- 
tually seem to enjoy music. 
Also, not a week has gone by 
where I haven't looked at my fi- 
ance and asked, “What the hell 
did Steven Tyler just say?” 

CJ Duffy, Waynesboro, VA 


Correction: In Randam Notes 


_ [RS 1128], we misidentified the 
_ person with Aretha Franklin 


as her son Eddie. He is actually 


her friend Willie Wilkerson. 


We regret the error. 
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RECORD STORE REVIVAL 


READY 

TO START 
Arcade Fire’s 
epic set ruled 
Coachella’s 
second night. 
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Q&A: CHRIS CORNELL 2.22 


Kanye, Mumford, Arcade 
Fire Light Up the Desert 
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N THE OPENING NIGHT 

of the 12th Coachella 

Valley Music & Arts 
Festival - as over 75,000 fans 
gathered in the California des- 
ert for 190 acts, including Ar- 
cade Fire, Kanye West, Kings 
of Leon and the Black Keys - 
one of the world’s most famous 
faces must have seemed like a 
hallucination among the deaf- 
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ening boom and jittery strobe 
lights of Dutch DJ Afrojack’s 
set. But Paul McCartney was 
totally real: After headlining 
the festival in 2009, he jetted 
in this year as a fan. “We were 
in the thick of it, man,” he says. 
“I'm usually playing the place. I 
never get to wander around, so 
it was great fun to see it from 
the other side. We went in and 
got out late.” 

The techno-fueled Saha- 
ra tent could itself be a major 
electronic-music festival - but 
at Coachella it’s just one of six 


huge stages, surrounded by 
palm trees, otherworldly art- 
work, stark desert mountains 
and barely clothed starlets. On 
the massive main stage, Night 
One culminated in amped sets 
by the Black Keys and Kings of 
Leon. The Kings, who returned 
after playing a sundown set in 
2007, picked up energy as they 
tore into older, faster tunes like 
Aha Shake Heartbreak’s “Pis- 
tol of Fire.” “I’ve never been 
into a big light show,” Kings 
frontman Caleb Followill said 
backstage. “But [Cont. on 16] 
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FTER THE WORST 

year in memory for 

the concert business 
— ticket sales were down 15 
percent and major tours 
frantically slashed dates - 
the 2011 tour season is a 
crucial test for a reeling in- 
dustry. But with U2 back 
on the road, Lady Gaga 
and Taylor Swift selling out 


ae RVR 


nationwide, and anew genera- 
tion of headliners emerging in- 
cluding Katy Perry, Adele and 
Mumford & Sons, promoters 
are beginning to sound hope- 
ful. “Last year, fans voted at 
the box office - too much of a 
hassle,” says Mark Campana, 
co-president of North Ameri- 
can concerts for Live Nation, 
the world’s biggest concert pro- 
moter. “But sales are pacing 
ahead of what they were last 
year. It feels real.” 

Live Nation officials held 
strategy meetings last fall with 
top managers, agents and art- 
ists to avoid repeating last 
summer. The key topic: ticket 
prices. Average prices dropped 
in 2009 and 2010 after 12 years 
of steady increases. Although 
sure-thing superstars such as 
U2 and Gaga continue to com- 
mand high upfront payments, 
managers and promoters say 
the talent fees for other tours 
have finally come down this 
year. “Noticeably,” says Allen 
Kovac, Motley Criie’s manager. 
Adds Campana, “Were seeing 
a lot of mid-tier artists attack 
that: What can they do to bring 
down their ticket prices?” 

It seems to be working - Per- 
ry s massive arena tour has kept 
top prices near $4.5, and is most- 
ly sold out. Although Britney 
Spears tour with Nicki Minaj 
has tickets for as muchas $350, 
fans who just want to be in the 
building can get in for $27. Am- 
phitheater lawn seats for Jour- 
ney-Foreigner, Def Leppard- 
Heart and others are selling for 
$20 to $25, and Live Nation is 
offering $5 discounts to early 
buyers. The promoter is also 
slashing service fees by as much 
as half for many tickets up to 
$25.“Prices are inching downa 
little,” says Sam Feldman, man- 
ager of Elvis Costello, Norah 
Jones and James Taylor, whose 
theater tour is largely selling for 
$65 to $85. “The economics dic- 
tate that the artist has to give 
people more for less.” 

Ticketmaster announced in 
mid-April that new technolo- 
gy will allow artists to raise or 
lower prices while tickets are on 
sale. (The system won't debut 
until midsummer.) “Tickets 
have generally been mispriced,” 
says Jim Guerinot, manager of 
Nine Inch Nails and No Doubt. 
“The ones in the front are un- 
derpriced, and the ones in the 
back are overpriced.” 


Summer's Hottest Tours 





From U2’s stadium spectacle to the return of 





U2 

May 21-July 30 
Tickets: $30-$278 
It’s U2! The largest- 
grossing tour ever 
returns to the U.S. 
after Bono post- 
poned in 2010 due 
to emergency back 


ui2 


cheap tickets and 
over-the-top pop 
spectacle. 


Britney Spears | 


June 16-August 13 
Tickets: $27-$350 
With hot opener 


Nicki Minaj, Spears’ 


comeback rolls on. 


Soundgarden, this is why 2011's tour season rocks: 


anniversary 
blowout festival, 
Vedder Is going 
out alone. Expect 
tunes from his new 
ukulele disc and 
raw versions of PJ 
classics. 


Soundgarden 
July 2-22 

Tickets: $60-$74 
Summer's hottest 
reunion tour. 


Adele 

May 12-June 20 
Tickets: $27-$65 
The Brit chart-top- 
per unleashes her 
R&B pipes here. 








ee Paul Simon ey 
Kanye West ' Through June 2 . 
Dates, Tickets: TBD | Tickets: $50-$140 a 


Nothing has been 
confirmed, but 
sources expect 
Yeezy’s spectacular | 
live showtohitthe | 
road this summer. 


Katy Perry June 15-July 16 
June 7- Tickets: 
September 17 $75-$80 
Tickets: $35-$55 In advance 
Perryis selling out © of Pearl 

arenas allover with | Jam’s 20th- 


Adele, Paul Simon, Taylor 
and Death Cab for Cutie have 
all shifted to smaller rooms - 
like New York's Beacon Theatre 
and Los Angeles’ Greek Thea- 
tre - ensuring more demand 
than supply. “It’s better at times 
to be safer,’ says Ken Levitan, 
manager of Kings of Leon and 
KeSha, who is playing thea- 
ters and amphitheaters this 
summer. “You create the buzz, 
youre leaving demand and you 
can come back again.” 

Not all tours have adjusted 
to the new market, however: 
The Rod Stewart-Stevie Nicks 
package had numerous prime 
seats available via Ticketmas- 
ter at press time, although it 
sold out in key cities such as 
Chicago and Philadelphia. 
Rihanna and Sade, too, have 
been soft in some markets 

The biggest fallout from 
last summer, though, seems 
to be amphitheaters. Live Na- 
tion owns or operates most of 
them, and needs them full to 
make money on parking, food 
and beer. Last year, fans stayed 
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Simon has scored 
raves with intimate 
performances of 

hits, deep cuts and 
new tunes. 


Eddie Vedder 









away, and bands got the mes- 
sage: So far in ‘11, sheds offer 
mostly classic-rock and coun- 
try packages. “Even Phish is 
playing indoors this summer,” 
points out Andy Cirzan, vice 
president of concerts for Chica- 
go promoter Jam Productions. 

Festivals were largely im- 
mune to last summer's prob- 
lems, and Coachella continued 
that trend in mid-April, selling 
75,000 tickets. “Everybody's 
sales on the major festivals are 
up, says Charles Attal, a part- 
ner in C3 Presents, which pro- 
motes Lollapalooza and Austin 
City Limits. 

But the biggest reason pro- 
moters are relieved? U2’s world 
tour - which is officially the 
most successful of all time, 
grossing $700 million world- 
wide and selling 7 million tick- 
ets - returns to the U.S. in May. 
“So far, it’s the best summer 
we've seen at least since 2008,” 
says Alex Hodges, chief execu- 
tive for Nederlander Concerts 
in Los Angeles. “It’s early, but 
the signals are fabulous.” © 








INTHE NEWS 


Robbie Robertson 
plans memoir 
“| have a very specific story to 
tell,” says Robertson, who has 
siened a deal with Crown Pub- 
lishers for a memoir about his 
epic life in music - from hit- 
ting the road with rockabilly 
legend Ronnie Hawkins a5 a 
teenager to Bob Dylan's 1966 
electric tour and recording 
with the Band in Woodstock. 
“Characters in songs like ‘Rag 
Mama Rag,’ ‘Up on Cripple 
Creek’ and ‘The Weight’ are 
based on real people,” he 

= wu | Says. “I like the 
idea of going 
inside the 
characters in 
| | the songs and 

iste) ce actey the ones mak- 

ing the music. 

Robertson is referencing ald 
notebooks and traveling to 
key locations in Toronto and 
the American South to jog his 
memory. “I’m willing to do 
whatever it takes to make it 
really good,” he says. 


Kanye West 

shutters charity 

The Kanye West Foundation, 
an educational charity started 
by the rapper and his late 
mother, has shut down after 
ceiving away only a fraction of 
the money it raised. Accord- 
ing to reports, in each year 
between 2007 and 2009, the 
foundation received dona- 
tions averaging $492,000 
but spent an average of only 
$18,080. A rep for West de- 
clined to comment. 


| TRIBUTES | 


TV on the Radio bassist 
Gerard Smith, 36 
A month after revealing he 
had lung cancer, the Brooklyn 
band’s bassist died in New 
; York on April 
20th. Smith 
joined TV on 
the Radio in 
2005 and con- 
tributed heav- 
hei = ily to their last 
three LPs, including the new 
Nine Types of Light. “Gerard 
is one of the best players we 
know,” TVOTR’s Dave Sitek 
told ROLLING STONE in 2006. 
“He is fucking phenomenal.” 


Folk pioneer 

Gil Robbins, SO 

Robbins, guitarist and singer 
with 1960s folk group the 
Highwaymen, died of cancer 
in Esteban Cantu, Mexico, 

on April 5th, A pillar of the 
Greenwich Village folk scene, 
he was also the father of actor 
Tim Robbins. 
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BROWNIES THAT DO GooD 


Ben & Jerry’s partners with people who share our values — like Greyston Bakery. They ([SGRGiia 
show how business can serve the community by providing jobs, training & child care to vay 
the underserved. And if that’s not sweet enough, we put their brownies into chocolate 
ice cream that we make with Fair Trade Certified” cocoa, which benefits the farmers and 4 
: their communities, too. That’s another way we work to make the best possible ice cream |manigmy 
' Vhocolate} in the best way possible. To learn more about Greyston’s brownies, go to benjerry.com. Sim 


s rudge | 
Brownie 4 it's what's inside that counts. 
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COACHELLA 2011 


[Cont. from 13) when you're 
in the desert, you want to get 
some visuals going, especial- 
ly for the people in the crowd 
on their drugs.” 

Saturday offered an even 
more intense multisensory 
spectacle with Animal 
Collective's supremely 
odd animations for 
their free-form set. 
Capping the night, 
Arcade Fire re- 
turned to the festival 
where they were first 
anointed the Next Big 
Thing in 2005 for an epic, 
U2-scale assault of a headlin- 
ing set. During a huge version 
of “Wake Up,” 2,000 white orbs 
were released into the crowd 
and began glowing in hypnotic 
flashing patterns. Not that Ar- 
cade Fire needed gimmicks: 
Their rivetingly sequenced set, 
marshaling the most cathartic 
songs from all three of their al- 
bums, felt like yet another coro- 
nation moment for the band. 

A few hours earlier, Mum- 
ford & Sons played to a main- 
stage crowd nearly compara- 
ble in size and intensity. “This 
is going to be the biggest show 
we will have ever played, which 
I only found out a couple of days 

















DESERT STORM The 12th Coachella festival packed 190 killer 
sets into three days, including (from top) Cage the Elephant, 
Kanye West and the Black Keys. 


ago, frontman Marcus Mum- 
ford told RoLLING STONE be- 
fore their set. “It’s quite scary, 
but fun.” The British crew, with 
an ace horn section in tow, 
leaned into hits from its smash 
LP, Sigh No More, and broke out 
a few earnest new anthems. 


But even on the festival's 
most thematically unified 
day, there were plenty of other 
sounds echoing through the 
desert, from Erykah Badu’'s 
cosmic R&B and the reunit- 
ed Big Audio Dynamite's per- 
cussive post-punk to Lil B’s bi- 


zarro hip-hop and Cage 
the Elephant’s Nineties- 
inspired quiet-loud at- 
tacks. “Normally if you 
play a big crowd like 
this, you have to warm 
them up,” says Cage sing- 
er Matt Shultz. “Here, 
a crowd can never have 
heard of you and go as 
crazy as die-hard fans.” 
The festival's closing 
night was all about one 
man: Kanye West. His head- 
lining performance was posi- 
tively regal, from his dramatic 
crane-assisted entrance to the 
pyrotechnic blasts that punc- 
tuated his set. Rumors flew 
throughout the weekend that 
West would bring out famous 
friends: Rihanna, Nicki Minaj, 
Jay-Z. But aside from Pusha T 
and Bon Iver’s Justin Vernon 
making brief cameos, no guests 
appeared. It was a true solo 
show, a stunning display of 
West's unmatchable charisma. 
“Getting to watch him as a fan, 
I'm like, ‘Damn, this guy's on 
top,” says A-Trak, who spent 
four years as West's touring DJ 
and played a packed Sahara set 
with his new duo, Duck Sauce. 
“The guy is a machine.” @ 


Additional reporting by 
STEVE APPLEFORD 





Bob Dylan rege His First-Ever Shows i in China 


Inside the negotiations 
for the historic concerts 
in Beijing and Shanghai 


port 1965, but Bob Dylan 
played two of the most con- 
troversial shows of his recent 
career in April. Joining a list of 
artists that includes Beyonce, 
the Eagles and Roger Waters, 
Dylan performed for the first 
time in China as part of a 2011 
tour of Asia and Australia. 
Tickets for the shows, at the 
6,000-seat Worker's Gymna- 
sium in Beying and the 8,000- 
seat Grand Stage in Shang- 
hai, were priced between $20 
and $250. Dylan opened both 
dates with “Gonna Change My 
Way of Thinking” before mix- 
ing classics (“Simple Twist of 
Fate,” “Like a Rolling Stone”) 
with later tunes like “Love 
Sick.” In both cities, he closed 
with “Forever Young.” 


I T WASN'T EXACTLY NEW- 
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CHANGING OF THE GUARDS Troops drill at Dylan’s Beijing venue. 


Dylan came under fire from 
Maureen Dowd of The New 
York Times and from Human 
Rights Watch for not perform- 
ing enough of his early protest 
material, despite the fact that 
he rarely plays those songs. “T 
was amazed at all this debate,” 
says Luke Hede of Live Na- 


tion Asia, which promoted the 
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shows. “He was doing a normal 
Bob Dylan show. I’ve read that 
he was self-censoring and all 
this stuff, and it’s not true.” 
Like every Western act that 
wants to play China, Dylan did 
have to submit a set list, com- 
plete with lyrics, for approval by 
the countrys Ministry of Cul- 
ture. Because Dylan submitted 


more than 50 songs, which had 
to be translated into Manda- 
rin, the process took nearly two 
months. According to Live Na- 
tion, the government didnt cen- 
sor any of Dylan’s choices. (The 
government seems most con- 
cerned with sexual lyrics, any- 
way. When the Rolling Stones 
played China in 2006, they had 
to drop five songs, including 
“Honky Tonk Women.”) 
According to a source, an 
official from the Ministry of 
Culture was monitoring the 
set from the audience. Archie 
Hamilton, alocal rock promot- 
er who attended the Shanghai 
show, said he spoke with acon- 
cert organizer that night. “He 
said, “The irony here is Dyl- 
an’s probably the safest guy to 
promote in China, because he 
never speaks onstage, ” Ham- 
ilton says. “There’s no chance 
he’s going to say anything con- 
troversial.” DAVID BROWNE 
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chances to win. Scan barcode below. 





To download the free AT&T Code 
Scanner’ and scan this code, 
go to http://scan.mobi. 
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odds of Grand Prize winner winning $10MM, 1:455. Sweepstakes subject to complete Official Rules at attidolsweepstakes.com. Void where prohibited. Sponsor. AT&T Mobility LLC, 1025 Lenox Park Blvd, At- 
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Retailers Rebound With Nationwide Bash 


Foos, Jack White help 
Vw ee 
boost indies at fourth 
sniial De roa Ctnre Ma 
annual Record Store Day 


N A RAINY SATURDAY 

in April, fans crowded 

Nashville's tiny Third 
Man Records forthe fourth an- 
nual Record Store Day - catch- 
ing Jerry Lee Lewis with an 
all-star band and buying ex- 
clusive releases, including a 
pair of White Stripes records 
on multicolored vinyl. “This is 
like Arbor Day or Earth Day,” 
Third Man owner Jack White 
says. “It's something that has 
sparked a lot of imagination 
and needs a lot of attention.” 

Third Man was one of 
about 1,200 independent 
stores nationwide that par- 
ticipated in the April 16th 
event, which has become 
the biggest sales day of the year 
for indies. (They need it: There 
are just 1,800 record stores 
now, down from around 3,000 
in 2005, according to the Al- 
mighty Institute of Music Re- 
tail.) But things are beginning 
to turn around: Closures are 
slowing down, vinyl is booming 
and sales at indie stores were up 
11 percent in 2010, according to 
Nielsen SoundScan. 
Among the more than 250 

special releases available at 
participating shops were rare 
recordings by everyone from 
Bruce Springsteen to Fleet 
Foxes. Nirvana’s 1992 Aus- 
tralia-only EP, Hormoaning, 
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Clapton, Wynton Marsalis 
Jam on Jazz, Blues, ‘Layla’ 


Rose Theater, New York 
April 8th, 2011 


age to come here,’ Eric 
Clapton said, smiling at 
the band onstage with him: 
members of the Jazz at Lin- 
coln Center Orchestra, includ- 
ing trumpeter Wynton Marsa- 
lis. Then Clapton introduced 
the next song. “I didn’t think it 
would work,” he admitted. 
He was wrong. On a night 
otherwise devoted to a bedrock 


‘T T TOOK A LOT OF COUR- 


repertoire of early-jazz tunes 
and prewar blues, the new ar- 
rangement of Clapton's “Layla” 
was a perfect fit, set to a slow- 
drag rhythm and mourning 
horns in the style of the New 
Orleans lament “St. James In- 
firmary.” Clapton’s crusty, stab- 
bing licks and Marsalis’ clean, 
hurting peals were a moving 
dialogue in lovesickness and 
blues routes. 

It was fascinating to hear 
the JALC crew move over to 
Clapton's take on tradition. In 
Howlin’ Wolf's “Forty-Four,” 
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larsalis 
and Clapton 


Marsalis and Marcus Print- 
up dogged Clapton’s vocal with 
clipped bursts of trumpet, likea 
pair of angry blues harps. Clap- 
ton, in turn, delighted in the 
role of ensemble weapon, slic- 
ing through the brass tumult in 


came out for the first time in 
the U.S.; Phish put out the 
hand-numbered Two 
Soundchecks, their 
_ only live release on 
_ vinyl; and Big Star's 
1978 LP Third, with 
documents from the 

sessions, came in a 

replica of the origi- 
nal tape box. “When we 

first started Record Store 
Day, I was shooting for bands 
like Guided by Voices to par- 
ticipate,” says Chris Brown, co- 
founder of Bull Moose in Port- 
land, Maine, who first proposed 
the idea in 2007. “I didn't quite 
think that almost every major 
artist would contribute some- 
thing - Beatles, Dylan, Spring- 
steen, Hendrix.” 

Artists came out in droves: 
Neil Young browsed vinyl at 
Plan 9 Music in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; My Morning Jacket 
signed their single “Circuital” at 
CD Central in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky; and Foo Fighters blast- 
ed through their entire new 
album in front of 200 sweaty 
tans at Fingerprints in Long 
Beach, California. “What they 
do here is the same thing we did 
in the garage, which is to make 
sure real records and real bands 
still have a chance when the 
world’s changing,’ said Dave 
Grohl. “We don't want records 
to go away.” 





PATRICK DOYLE 


Additional reporting by 
NICOLE KEIPER 





Bessie Smith's “Careless Love” 
with curt country-blues phras- 
es. At one point, Clapton rem- 
inisced about how he‘d long 
dreamed of a gig with a jazz 
band. He played with this one 
like he belonged. — pavip Fricke 
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BEYONCE 
“Run the 
World (Girls)” 
True that, B: Girls 
definitely do run this 
mother. But dudes are 
way more likely to geek 
out over the production 
of her new, M.I.A.-ready 
party igniter. Cooked up 
by global beatmeister 
Switch, it samples the 
Jamaican-y “Pon de 
Floor” by his Major 
Lazer project with 
pal Diplo. See? 
Complicated! But 
trust - shit like that 
means it’s avery 
cool choice to play at, 
like, a Ke$ha afterparty. 


=" RADIOHEAD 
4 “Supercollider” 
Released in the U.K. for 
Record Store Day, this stun- 
ning, icy synth epic would 
probably be a good pick if 
you needed a song to calm an 
angry alien. Unless the alien 
was more into Seger, 
in which case you just 
made a deadly mistak s 
Sorry! . 
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‘Mouse’ 5 Morriconed- out =a 
new project et one with = 


Beaieaicnt of Kill Bill Vol. 2. 
Which makes it very badass. 


Shy 


ed 
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B STEVE VAN: ZANI NDT” 
The Bruce & Stevie Show. */*. 
E Street freaks! Put the 
magazine down and hit Steve’s a se 
Underground Garage website m= SUPERCHUNK “Crossed Wires” video 
- where you can stream seven ry Nineties alt heroes return with a perfectly jagged and pop- 
hours of fascinating shoptalk #2 tasticjam? A video starring an adorable cat committing crimes? 
Should be a recipe for major lulz, right? Unfortunately, “lulz” didn’t 
exist in the Nineties - but we did have Judge Ito. And pogs. 


between the old friends. 
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John Lennon’s letters 
to be published 

The Beatle’s correspondence 
will be collected for the first 
time, in The Lennon Letters, a 
book coming out in Octo- 

ber 2012. British 
journalist Hunter 
Davies, who wrote 
the Beatles’ only 
authorized biog- 
raphy, in 1968, is 
editing the volume. 
Said publisher 
Little, Brown and 
Company, “John wrote letters 
and postcards all of his life, 
most of which were funny, in- 
formative, Campaigning, wise, 
mad, poetic, anguished and 
sometimes heartbreaking.” 


Eminem, Foos, Coldplay 
top Lollapalooza lineup 
The three-day festival kicks 
off August 5th in Chicago's 
Grant Park, with other eel 


ee luse, 
the Cars, Deadmau5 and My 
Morning Jacket. There will be 


nine sy  ieaudine anew 
15,000-capacity dance tent. 
“| have a lot of faith in this 
lineup,” says founder Perry 
I'm looking for the 
greatest artists that perform 
live today. They have to really 
bring it.” 
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‘1991: The Year Punk 
Broke’ coming to DVD 
The long-out-of-print concert 
film that captured Nirvana 
just before the release of 
Nevermind will finally arrive 
on DVD in the fall. Originally 
released in 1992, the movie 
chronicles a series of summer 
European shows in 1991, 
during which Nirvana shared 
tlhe shel with acts pues 
nic You the R amones 
um Dinosaur Jr. Among the 
4? minutes of out- 
takes is a riveting 
clip of Nirvana 
performing “In 
Bloom.” The foot- 
age of a lightheart- 
ed Kurt Cobain 
still resonates 
with director Dave 
Markey: “Looking at it now, it 
was areal period of innocence 
before all hell broke loose.” 


Arcade Fire prepare 
deluxe ‘Suburbs’ 

The Canadian crew will reis- 
sue its Grammy-winning disc, 
The Suburbs, with new songs 
and a DVD featuring the Spike 
Jonze short film Scenes From 
the Suburbs and a making-of 
documentary. The deluxe 
edition arrives in the U.K. on 
June 27th, witha U.S. release 
expected later this year. 
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e When we spoke in 2009, you basically shot down the idea 
of a Soundgarden reunion. What happened? 
[ 1s QO [ rie We put together a live record. We had all of this material from 


our West Coast tour in 1996 - which became [this year’s] Live on 


The grunge great on re-forming J-5 — and listening to it and mixing it was really great. We all de- 
Soundgarden, hanging with Johnny cided it would be pretty easy to get back and make another album. 
Cash and singing with Eddie Vedder It honestly felt like we'd just been on a break for a couple of years, 


not 13. Everything's gone very smoothly. 
What was the first song you played at rehearsal when you 
HRIS CORNELL HAS BEEN BLOWING AWAY AUDIENCES guys got back together? 
all by himself on his acoustic Songbook Volume 1 Tour “Blind Dogs.” I don't know why - we've never played 
this spring, performing stunning new versions of it live. That set the tone. The best way for the rehears- 
Soundgarden, Audioslave and solo tunes using als to function was to shout out a song title, tune 
nothing but a guitar and his voice. “The measure of a our guitars and play until the muscle memory 
great Soundgarden show was how I could whip up the came back. 
crowd into a frenzy,” says Cornell. “With this tour, At what point did it start to feel like old 
you know it’s going well when you can hear a pin times again? 
drop.” When the tour wraps in May, Cornell will The most surprising thing for me is re- 
rejoin Soundgarden in the studio to finish cut- discovering this indefinable characteristic 
ting their first new album since 1996. “We're in our music. It’s a swirling, chaotic thing 
well into recording it,” says Cornell, who will hit that you can't control. It’s volatile, and it’s 
the road with the band in July, with four dates —- just pure chemistry, and somehow I forgot 
announced so far. “But we've made a point 4) about it when I walked away in 1997. 
of not discussing release dates. We've been A couple of years ago, the whole band 
working quickly, but it will be finished went to a Pearl Jam show - and you 
when it’s finished.” and Eddie Vedder did Temple of the 
Dog’s classic “Hunger Strike.” Did that 
help propel the reunion? 
Wed decided to meet at the Pearl Jam 
show to plot out future endeavors. But it 
was so nice to all be under one roof and 
to see people we hadnt seen in a 
long time. 


By Austin Scages 
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Which of your songs work well 
both acoustically and backed 
by a rock band? 

I feel like they all do. I had 
an experience years ago 
when Johnny Cash covered 
[Soundgarden’s] “Rusty 
Cage, and I started to 
get messages on my 
answering machine 
from people telling 
me how much they 
liked the lyrics. We 
put that song out 
five years earlier on 
Badmotorfinger, and no- 
body left me any messages. 
When you strip it down 
and Johnny Cash sings, 
you listen to what he’s 
saying. It’s a whole dif- 
ferent angle. 

Were you ever able to 
meet Johnny Cash? / 

I did. I met him at SA 
one of his shows at the 
Paramount. We spoke 
about the song and the lyr- 
ics. | was just awe-struck. I was 
totally scared, even though he 
couldn’t have been more gentlemanly. 
I wanted the conversation to be over be- 
fore I put my foot in my mouth. 

Is he the prototypical rock star, 
in your book? 

Yes. Him and Iggy Pop. They were 
genetically designed. If you were a Japa- 
nese cartoonist, you couldn't have come up 
with anything better. 





te 


Were you surprised that the 
song still felt so powerful after 
almost 20 years? 

Yes. You could feel the vitality of what 
was happening. It’s still very relevant. You 
can talk about it, but it’s different from ac- 

tually feeling it and experiencing it. I defi- 
nitely felt it from the audience. 
You and Eddie are so good together on 
that song, but he must have seemed like 

a rival when he moved to Seattle. 

It was a difficult time when I met Eddie. 
Wed all lost a good friend, Andy [ Wood, of 
Mother Love Bone]. Andy's death was ashock 

to the system. He was Freddie Mercury and 
Elton John = all of that. It felt almost poet- 
ic when Eddie showed up and we recorded 
“Hunger Strike.” Eddie had that personality, 
and he helped us heal. 
The Soundgarden dates in July leave 
plenty of room for more shows. Are you 
planning a longer tour? 

[Laughs] I'm not sure, but I'm sure were 
going to do more. @ 
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GILLETTE FRESH & CLEAN BODY WASH. 
OUT-OF-THE-SHOWER FRESHNESS THAT LASTS. 
New Fresh & Clean body wash has been engineered to extend that 


just-out-of-the-shower freshness beyond your shower. For total body 
freshness, use with Gillette Clear Gel Anti-Perspirant / Deodorant. , a | 
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INAL FOUR 


The finalists return to ROLLING Stone’s rock & roll boot camp - and get schooled by Patrick Stump 


ND THEN THERE WERE FOUR! 
Ten weeks — and hundreds of 
thousands of online votes - 
after 16 acts began vying for 
the cover of ROLLING STONE 
(and an Atlantic Records contract), the 
final four returned to New York in late April 
to play a single song before a panel of judg- 
es that included RoLLine STONE editors, 
an Atlantic A&R rep and Patrick Stump — 
who knows something about getting on the 
cover of this magazine, having done it with 
his band Fall Out Boy in 2007. Stump was 
more a Paulathan a Simon, focusing on the 
bands’ strengths. “I like critiquing because 
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I feel like I'm sensitive to how I'd want peo- 
ple to say things,” says Stump. “I wouldn't 
be shocked to see any of these acts on the 
cover of ROLLING STONE.” 

Behind the scenes, the bands ate togeth- 
er and shared war stories from the road. 
“I think artists just don’t know how to be 


Help your favorite band get one step 
closer to the big prize. On May 18th, 
we'll reveal the Top Two - who will fly 
to Bonnaroo and rock head-to-head in 
front of thousands of fans. So vote now 
aKrolinmaiaee ES ote een 


competitive,’ says Stuart Maxfield, singer 
of Utah rockers Fictionist. “I just heard the 
Sheepdogs’ song ‘Who, and I love it. I don't 
care that they're my competition. Hopeful- 
ly, someday I'll get to tour with them.” 
Each of the final four was especially 
psyched about the massive exposure the 
competition has given them. The Sheep- 
dogs — hailing from Saskatchewan - even 
drew an enthusiastic endorsement from the 
floor of the Saskatchewan legislature. “That 
gave me anice little chill,” says singer Ewan 
Currie. “Politics is such a chaotic, combat- 
ive thing that it was nice to see them bond 
over us.” ANDY GREENE 
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Utah five-piece spec “lalize in 
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Fans are often surprised to learn that 

the members of the Provo, Utah, group - 
which specializes in precise, spacey jams, 
with elements of Phish and Muse - are 

all devoted Mormons. “It's a weird clash 
of worlds in most people’s minds,” says 
frontman Stuart Maxfield. Over the course 
of the contest, the band has benefited 
from a massive groundswell of home- 
state support. “We're lucky because we 
live in a place that isn’t known for music,” 
says guitarist Brandon Kitterman. “When 
people hear we're getting national atten- 
tion, they get excited and rally around us.” 


STUMP SAYS “They have a really united 
front. Especially for music as complex as 
that, there wasn’t a lot of ego coming out.” 
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Chicago crew pumps up Its and do.” And the cover competition has gotten 
a idy sound them way closer to playing the big rooms their 
music was made for: “People go, ‘We heard 
your music on rollingstone.com and really like 
it. When are you playing our city?” 
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U2-inspired arena-rea 





Empires might have come out of the same 
Chicago emo scene as Fall Out Boy, but their 
arena-ready sound owes more to U2 and Pear! STUMP SAYS “I hadn't seen them in years, 
Jam. “I really love Eddie Vedder,” says front- and | was really impressed. Sean just owned 
man Sean Van Vleet. “I feel like he would the room. Of all the frontmen | saw 
play the same way to one person that he today, he was the best. But the 
would to a thousand. That's what | try band wasn't always locked.” 
















LELIA 
BROUSSARD | 


ockers channel Zeppelin and CSNY 


THE SHEEPDOGS 








“We want to have the explosiveness of a Zeppelin or the Allman 
Brothers, but also the harmonies of a Crosby, Stills, Nash and 
Young, or the Kinks,” says Sheepdogs frontman Ewan Currie. “I 
know that’s a lot of big names to be throwing around, but you 
shoot high, and you fall somewhere.” The quartet's polished, 
retro sound scored them a local following in Canada, but before 
this contest, they had trouble getting a real break. “When it 
comes to attracting a manager we usually hear the same thing,” 
Currie says. ““You don’t sound like rock on the radio.’ That's 
bullshit. | just think, ‘If it sounds good, let’s make it happen.’” 


Minutes before the singer-song- 
writer took the stage in front of 
the panel, she still had no idea 
what song she was going to 
perform. “I was torn between 
‘Hipster Bitch,’ ‘My Heart's a 
Cannonball’ and “Shoot for 

the Moon’ - which is what we 
wound up playing,” says the 
21-year-old, who sounds alittle 
like Jewel. Broussard usually 
performs with colorful face 
paint, but opted to go without. 
“wanted to focus on the 
music,” she says. “It'll be back, 
though reimagined in a differ- 
ent way.” 


STUMP SAYS “She was the 
least comfortable onstage, 
but the song 

was great. | 
wouldn't IBOATS x Ore ee ot Be Se 

change if? SiS Keren Ding eae gat! Cy LAS) ee (—O—E i re entry intoy 
anything —_/ gE See ES eee Fee eee Fe ape Oe the fina 
about fot Fg hig Sek Pee pp pee, etthet tt gait bhp aeeoreeerTetee peep i WT hea - four. 


STUMP SAYS “It’s going to be a challenge to transcend their 
influences, but I think they know it’s time to get beyond them.” 
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No Country for Old Hobbits 


‘Game of Thrones’ isa 
genius fantasy saga - 
and it’s not just for geeks 
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DMIT IT: YOU WERE 
counting on Game of 
| Thrones for at least one 


centaur orgy. Maybe involv- 
ing a fair maiden or two from 
the darkest depths of Mordor. 
But that’s the brilliant twist of 
HBO’s smash fantasy saga: It’s 
designed to appeal to those of 
us who hate fantasy sagas. No 
centaurs, no wizards, no uni- 
corns. Instead, it sticks to the 
eee] 


Game of Thrones 
Sundays, 9 p.m., HBO 


timeless combo of breasts and 
beheadings. The ratio is ap- 
proximately six severed heads 
per nipple - in fact, we get a 
heap of dismembered corpses 
in the first scene. The way 
Game of Thrones spins human 
history, people were sick bas- 
tards back then - which is why 
this world looks so familiar. 

If you're not a fan of the fan- 
tasy genre, you might dismiss 
Thrones as Hobbit hype, but 
youd be wrong. It’s in the HBO 
tradition of The Wire, The So- 
pranos and Deadwood, a big- 
budget tour of a fictional world 
with its own moral rules, where 
rival families battle for control. 
The political intrigue and sus- 
pense will suck you in, even if 
you know nothing about medi- 
eval times beyond your old Zep- 
pelin albums. HBO’s avowed 
intention may have been to cre- 
ate “the Sopranos of Middle- 
Earth,” but fortunately, the So- 
pranos dominate the action. 

Game of Thrones doesn't 
offer any Gandalf-ish folk wis- 
dom, or Xena-ish heroes to 
root for. There is, however, a 
fuckton of sex and violence. We 
see people ripped apart by dire 
wolves. (Hey, I always assumed 
the Grateful Dead made those 
up.) We get gay knights shav- 
ing one another's bodies. Not 
to mention the most explic- 
it dwarf-fellating scene ever. 
More mead, sire? 

Based on a 700-page novel 
(the first from the series A Song 
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of Ice and Fire - wait, wasn’t 
that by Pat Benatar?), by 
George R.R. Martin, Thrones 
is set in the Seven Kingdoms of 
Westeros, ruled by a lovable oaf 
who swigs wine as he bellows 
things like, “Start the damn 
joust before I piss meself!” 

It's good to be the king, ex- 
cept that his highness’s young 
blond wife is scheming to bump 
him off. She’s also boning her 
twin brother, who looks just 
like Denis Leary. (You keep ex- 
pecting him to light a cigarette 
and say, “Two words: bubonic 
plague!) And she's played by 
Lena Headey, from 300 and 
The Sarah Connor Chronicles, 
which means in geek terms she 
is hitting for the cycle. While 
loyal nobleman Ned Stark 
(Sean Bean) fights the conspir- 
acy, the king goes off to hunt 
boar. As he says, “Killing things 
clears my head.” 

As any Shakespeare fan can 
tell you, the conflict is straight 
from the War of the Roses - 
but instead of the hunchback 
Richard III, Thrones’ most in- 
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WINTER’S BONE 
Sean Bean has little 
to smile about on 
Game of Thrones. 
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triguing character is the mis- 
anthropic dwarf Tyrion, played 
by the ever-astounding Peter 
Dinklage. He's both hilarious 
and terrifying and can talk his 


THE WATCH LIST 


Mob Wives 

Sundays, 8 p.m., VH1 

Now this is what The Real 
Housewives of New Jersey 
pretended to be: a reality-TV 
update of the ladies’ hostess 
party in GoodFellas. These 
Staten Island molls ease the 
husband-in-jail blues with 
spray tans and/or scream- 
ing fits. The breakout star is 
Sammy the Bull's daughter 
Karen, who brags, “I'ma 
house mom at a strip club.” 


Top chef Masters 
Wednesdays, 10 p.m., Bravo 
The king of food-porn com- 
petitions gets a major revamp 
this season - saying farewell 
to crackpot old-lady sex god- 
dess Gael Greene and hello to 
eyeliner-abusing Aussie stud 
Curtis Stone, R.S. 





| way out of any trouble. When 


he shows his charming side, 
he says, “I have a tender spot in 
my heart for cripples, bastards 
and broken things.” Mostly, 
though, he has a taste for blow 


jobs and booze. 


The kinkiest contenders for 
the crown have to be the blond 
Targaryen siblings, who look 
uncannily like the hair-metal 
band Nelson. The prince plots 
to gain the throne by pimp- 
ing out his sister as the bride 
to a savage horselord. When 
she protests, the prince strokes 
her face and tells her, “I would 
let his whole tribe fuck you, all 
40,000 men and their hors- 
es too, if that’s what it took.” 
But his sister turns the tables 
and becomes a powerful queen, 
converting her warrior hus- 
band into her love slave. Her 
secret? She figures out how to 
bang him face to face, which 
in this doggie-style-only era 
is like discovering the secret 
of fire. 

It’s much easier to pull off a 
campy costume drama — hence 
the popularity of Spartacus: 
Gods of the Arena. But Thrones 
goes for a much grimmer mood. 
The characters keep repeating 
the proverb “Winter is coming,” 
yet even their summer looks 
like a nightmare. Life sucks 
so profoundly for these people 
that there’s not much differ- 
ence between a good king anda 
bad king - power is just a game, 
and nobody expects to live long 
enough to see the outcome. 

The Targaryen princess has 
the most astonishing scene - 
she has to prove her mettle to 
her husband's tribe at a cere- 
mony where she eats the heart 
of a horse. Not only does she 
choke it down, she gets turned 
on while parading half-na- 
ked in front of the crowd with 
blood dripping off her face - 
she looks like she walked out 
of an NC-17 Fiona Apple video 
directed by Dario Argento. She 
turns into a queen before our 
eyes, and it’s not a pretty sight. 
This is power, Game of Thrones 
seems to say — this is nobility, 
this is the best hope for human 
civilization. Say your prayers. 
Winter is here. 
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The all new FUJIFILM FinePix Z90 with 

3.0" Touch Screen and 5x Optical Zoom. 

The super-responsive LCD touch screen on the 290 lets you 
take, frame, track, view, sort, and edit images with the touch 
of your finger. Stylishly designed, the Z90 also features built-in 
social networking compatibility. So go on... Touch away! 
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Amazon.com/fujifilm 
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Accept a friend request 





accompanied by a digital picture 
of a scantily clad female 


even though you don’t know her 
from Adam {or Boris), 


which, coincidentally, happens to 
be “her” real name, 


increasing your virtual friend count 
while granting him/her access 


to your online savings account. 











Deny digital dangers (and their unfortunate outcomes) with Norton Internet Security 2011. if v4 Norton 
Ranked #1 in Overall Performance. Wwe by Symantec 
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“I'm a celebrity now, so of course I’m going to raise my kids as Scientologists.” —Caleb Followill 


Matthews 
losta 
Blue Man 
staring 
contest. 
Inset: 
feliimie)s 

a family 
stroll. 


Dave Matthews brought his kids to New York recently, where they watched Dad steal the show at 


Blue Man Group’s 20th-anniversary celebration. “| saw them in 1992 or '93, and it was a pretty trans- 

formative night,” says Matthews. “It blew my mind.” He slayed the crowd of 300 with his opening set, 
including a cover of Procol Harum’s “A Whiter Shade of Pale” and cuts from his solo disc, Some Devil. 
He dedicated the megamorbid “Gravedigger” to his kin: “It’s a little dark, but they like it.” 


SH NEWS 


YOU'VE GOT A FR a aw 
At Carnegie 5 ai .—— 
120th-anniversary bash, 

sax fiend Bill Clinton. 

gave James Taylor some | 

advice: “Bro, your shit i SI 

mad stale. Call 
Timbaland ASAP.” 
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. Atan L.A.-area Target, i / 

Britney Spears stocked up -— , ¢ Pals Pegg and 
on necessities like ‘ Martin gleefully 

triple-ply toilet pape) and | . butchered 
meMcce Coldplay's catalog. 


aA Rush of Beer to the Head 


It’s been eons since Coldplay gigged in London pubs, but Chris Martin strummed 

up astorm at Boogaloo, where he used to pound his pints. Performing in tribute to 
late pub regular John Parkhouse, Martin played “Wedding Bells,” cheekily covered 
“Wonderwall” and attempted a disastrous rendition of Coldplay’s “Green Eyes” with 
comedian Simon Pegg on harmonica. “I fucked it up,” Martin admitted midsong. 
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Another Side 
of Bob Dylan? 


lf you can’t read Chinese, then let us explain the hilarity: 
A local newspaper heralded Bob Dylan’s first-ever perfor- 
mances in China with a photo of... Willie Nelson! Mean- 
while, Bobby’s shows there went off without a hitch, offer- 
ing rarities like “The Lonesome Death of Chairman Mao” 
and “Don’t Think (About Giving Birth) Twice, It’s Alright.” 


AS\cncatne and 
Meg Ryan took 
their relationship 
to the next level in 
ae Socal witha 
public hog ride. 
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“Can i get on i 
your shoulders 
_ and dunk?” 


Wayne begged. 


BURNING uP_ 
Still fuming over | 
Lady Gaga | 
stealing her 
entire identity, | 
EGE ims a 
some steam 
with a bike ride 
through London. | 
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They wish they were a 

little bit taller, then 

they might be ballers! 

Instead, Lil Wayne and 

Will.i.am watched the 

NBA playoffs from the 

sidelines. Weezy backed a “ : & 

his hometown Hornets, | =". “ le: dis || Somehow, after 
while the Black Eyed Pea sc - | ieee “ie j / Fuining the Super 
administered Miyagi-like s cr a | » Bowl Will. i iam was 
healing techniques to an _ | (i a ih A \ = Allowed into another 
injured Kobe Bryant. | cs wid i = | @ sporting venue, 
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Let's make him famous twice 
as fast on the nation’s first 
dual-touchscreen smartphone. 


Introducing the Kyocera Echo; the nations first dual-touchscreen 
smartphone. Use each screen independently, or bring them together 
in one big 4.7-inch display. It’s powered by Android,"so more than 
150,000 apps are just a download away. Available only from Sprint. 


Together, we can Simul-Task’ like crazy. 
Spri nt 


All. Together. Now.” 








Seal taal 
“Double Dream Feet” 
on YouTube" 
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SCHOOL OF FILM & ACTING 
The Most Hands-on Intensive Programs in the World 








ONE & TWO-YEAR CONSERVATORY » TWO-YEAR ASSOCIATE OF FINE ARTS 
BACHELOR OF FINE ARTS » MASTER OF FINE ARTS 





NEW YORK CITY ¢ UNIVERSAL STUDIOS, CALIFORNIA ¢ ABU DHABI, UAE ¢ AUSTRALIA 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY* ¢ DISNEY STUDIOS* ¢ PARIS* ¢ FLORENCE* ¢ JAPAN* * KOREA* ¢ CHINA* 


All credits and degrees are solely granted by the New York Film Academy California. All degree programs take place on the backlot of Universal Studios, Hollywood. 
All workshops are solely owned and operated by the New York Film Academy and such workshops are not affiliated with Universal Studios, Harvard University, or Disney Studios. *“SUMMER ONLY. 





The Fire Next Time 


America’s nuclear reactors are old, faulty and dangerous — 
but regulators are ignoring the risks and boosting industry profits 


IVE DAYS AFTER A MASSIVE 
earthquake and tsunami struck 
Japan, triggering the worst nu- 
clear disaster since Chernobyl, 
Americas leading nuclear regulator came 
before Congress bearing good news: Dont 
worry, it cant happen here. In the after- 
math of the Japanese catastrophe, offi- 
cials in Germany moved swiftly to shut 
down old plants for inspection, and China 
put licensing of new plants on hold. But 
Gregory Jaczko, the chairman of the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission, reassured 
lawmakers that nothing at the Fukushi- 
ma Daiichi reactors warranted any im- 
mediate changes at U.S. nuclear plants. 
Indeed, 10 days after the earthquake in 
Japan, the NRC extended the license of 
the 40-year-old Vermont Yankee nuclear 
reactor — a virtual twin of Fukushima 
- for another two decades. The license 
renewal was granted even though the 
reactors cooling tower had literally fall- 
en down, and the plant had repeatedly 
leaked radioactive fluid. 
Perhaps Jaczko was simply trying to 
prevent a full-scale panic about the dan- 


Illustration by Victor JUHASZ 


*x By Jeff Goodell * 


gers of U.S. nuclear plants. After all, there 
are now 104 reactors scattered across the 
country, generating 20 percent of Amer- 
icas power. All of them were designed in 
the 1960s and "70s, and are nearing the 
end of their planned life expectancy. But 
there was one problem with Jaczko's tes- 
timony, according to Dave Lochbaum, a 
senior adviser at the Union of Concerned 
Scientists: Key elements of what the NRC 
chief told Congress were “a baldfaced lie.” 

Lochbaum, a nuclear engineer, says that 
Jaczko knows full well that what the NRC 
calls “defense in depth” at U.S. reactors 
has been seriously compromised over the 
years. In some places, highly radioactive 
spent fuel is stockpiled in what amounts 
to swimming pools located beside reac- 
tors. In other places, changes in the cool- 
ing systems at reactors have made them 
more vulnerable to a core meltdown if 
something goes wrong. A few weeks before 
Fukushima, Lochbaum authored a wide- 
ly circulated report that underscored the 
NRC's haphazard performance, describ- 
ing 14 serious “near-miss” events at nu- 
clear plants last year alone. At the Indian 


Point reactor just north of New York City, 
federal inspectors discovered a water- 
containment system that had been leak- 
ing for 16 years. 

As head of the NRC, Jaczko is the top 
cop on the nuclear beat, the guy charged 
with keeping the nation’s fleet of aging 
nukes running safely. A balding, 4.0-year- 
old Democrat with big ears and the air of 
a brilliant high school physics teacher, 
Jaczko oversees a 4,000-person agency 
with a budget of $1 billion. But the NRC 
has long served as little more than a lap 
dog to the nuclear industry, unwilling 
to crack down on unsafe reactors. “The 
agency is a wholly owned subsidiary of 
the nuclear power industry,” says Victor 
Gilinsky, who served on the commission 
during the Three Mile Island meltdown in 
1979. Even President Obama denounced 
the NRC during the 2008 campaign, call- 
ing it a “moribund agency that needs to be 
revamped and has become captive of the 
industries that it regulates.” 

In the years ahead, nuclear experts 
warn, the consequences of the agency's in- 
action could be dire. “The NRC has con- 
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sistently put industry profits above public 
safety,’ says Arnie Gundersen, a former 
nuclear executive turned whistle-blower. 
“Consequently, we have a dozen Fukushi- 
mas waiting to happen in America.” 


HE MELTDOWN IN JAPAN 

couldnt have happened at a 

worse time for the industry. In 

recent years, nuclear power has 
been hyped as the only energy source that 
could replace coal quickly enough to slow 
the pace of global warming. Some 60 new 
nukes are currently in the works world- 
wide, prompting the industry to boast of a 
“nuclear renaissance.” In his 2012 budget, 
President Obama included $54 billion in 
federal loan guarantees for new reactors — 
far more than the $18 billion available for 
renewable energy. 

Without such taxpayer support, no new 
reactors would ever be built. Since the 
Manhattan Project was created to devel- 
op the atomic bomb back in the 1940s, 
the dream of a nuclear future has been 
fueled almost entirely by Big Government. 
America’s current fleet of reactors exists 
only because Congress passed the Price- 
Anderson Act in 1957, limiting the liabil- 
ity of nuclear plant operators in case of 
disaster. And even with taxpayers assum- 
ing most of the risk, Wall Street still won't 
finance nuclear reactors without direct 
federal assistance, in part because con- 
struction costs are so high (up to $20 bil- 
lion per plant) and in part because nukes 
are the only energy investment that can be 
rendered worthless in a matter of hours. 
“In a free market, where real risks and 
costs are accounted for, nuclear power 
doesnt exist,” says Amory Lovins, a lead- 
ing energy expert at the Rocky Mountain 
Institute. Nuclear plants “are a creation of 
government policy and intervention.” 


They are also a creation of lobbying and 
campaign contributions. Over the past 
decade, the nuclear industry has contrib- 
uted more than $4.6 million to members of 
Congress — and last year alone, it spent $1.7 
million on federal lobbying. Given the gen- 
erous flow of nuclear money, the NRC is es- 
sentially rigged to operate in the industry's 
favor. The agency has plenty of skilled en- 
gineers and scientists at the staff level, but 
the five commissioners who oversee it often 
have close ties to the industry they are sup- 
posed to regulate. “They are vetted by the 
industry, says Robert Alvarez, a former 
senior policy adviser at the Energy Depart- 
ment. “It’s the typical revolving-door story 
— many are coming in or out of jobs with 
the nuclear power industry. You don't get a 
lot of skeptics appointed to this job.” 


er Confident That Building of New U.S. 
Nuclear Plants Should Continue” - Merri- 
field reassures viewers that the meltdown 
in Japan is no big deal. “We should con- 
tinue to move forward with building those 
new plants,” he says, “because it’s the right 
thing for our nation and it’s the right thing 
for our future.” 

Such cozy relationships between regu- 
lators and the industry are nothing new. 
The NRC and the utilities it oversees 
have engaged in an unholy alliance since 
1974, when the agency rose from the ashes 
of the old Atomic Energy Commission, 
whose mandate was to promote nuclear 
power. “For political reasons, the U.S. 
wanted to show something good could 
come out of splitting the atom,” says Rob- 
ert Duffy, a political scientist at Colorado 





Of the 63 applications the NRC has 
received to extend the licenses of aging 
nukes, it has approved all 63. 
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Jeffrey Merrifield, a former NRC com- 
missioner who left the agency in 2007, 
is a case in point. When Merrifield was 
ready to exit public service, he simply 
called up the CEO of Exelon, the coun- 
try’s largest nuclear operator, and asked 
him for a job recommendation. Given his 
friends in high places, he wound up tak- 
ing a top job at the Shaw Group, a con- 
struction firm that builds nuclear reac- 
tors — and he’s done his best to return the 
favor. During the Fukushima disaster, 
Merrifield appeared on Fox News, as well 
as in videos for the Nuclear Energy Insti- 
tute, the industry's lobbying group. In one 
video - titled “Former NRC Commission- 


State University who has written widely 
about the history of nuclear power. “There 
was great pressure on the industry to get 
nuclear plants built quickly.” With no ef- 
fective oversight by the government, the 
industry repeatedly cut corners on the de- 
sign and construction of reactors. At the 
Diablo Canyon plant in California, engi- 
neers actually installed vital cooling pipes 
backward, only to have to tear them out 
and reinstall them. 

But even the lax oversight provided by 
the NRC was more than the industry could 
bear. In 1996, in one of the most aggres- 
sive enforcement moves in the agency's 
history, the NRC launched an investiga- 
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tion into design flaws at a host of reactors 
and handed out significant fines. When 
the industry complained to Sen. Pete Do- 
menici of New Mexico, a powerful nuclear 
ally, he confronted the head of the NRC in 
his office and threatened to cut its funding 
by a third unless the agency backed off. “So 
the NRC folded their tent and went away,” 
says Lochbaum. “And they've been away 
pretty much ever since.” 


HE JAPANESE DISASTER 
should have been a wake- 
up call for boosters of nu- 
clear power. America has 31 

aging reactors just like Fukushima, and 

it wouldn't take an earthquake or tsuna- 

mi to push many of them to the brink of 

meltdown. A natural disaster may have 

triggered the crisis in Japan, but the real 
problem was that the plant lost power and 
was unable to keep its cooling systems 
running — a condition known as “station 
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TOP NUCLEAR COP 
Under Gregory Jaczko, 
the NRC has failed to 
safeguard the public. 


blackout.” At U.S. reactors, power fail- 
ures have been caused by culprits as mun- 
dane as squirrels playing on power lines. 
In the event of a blackout, operators have 
only a few hours to restore power before a 
meltdown begins. All nukes are equipped 
with backup diesel generators, as well 
as batteries. But at Fukushima, the die- 
sel generators were swamped by flood- 
waters, and the batteries lasted a mere 
eight hours - not nearly long enough to 
get power restored and avert catastro- 
phe. NRC standards do virtually nothing 
to prevent such a crisis here at home. Only 
11 of America’s nuclear reactors have bat- 
teries designed to supply power for up to 
eight hours, while the other 93 have bat- 
teries that last half that long. 

And that’s just the beginning of the 
danger. Aging reactors are a gold mine 
for the power companies that own them. 
Nuclear plants are expensive to build but 
cheap to operate, meaning the longer they 
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run, the more profitable they become. The 
NRC has done its part to boost profitabil- 
ity by allowing companies to “uprate” old 
nukes - modifying them to run harder - 
without requiring additional safety im- 
provements. Vermont Yankee, for exam- 
ple, was permitted to boost its output by 
20 percent, eroding the reactor's ability 
to cool itself in the event of an emergen- 
cy. The NRC’s own advisory committee 
on reactor safety was vehemently opposed 
to allowing such modifications, but the 
agency ultimately allowed the industry 
to trade safety for profit. “The NRC put 
millions of Americans at elevated risk,” 
says Lochbaum. 

Indeed, the NRC’s “safety-last” attitude 
recalls the industry-friendly approach to 
regulation that resulted in the BP disaster 
in the Gulf of Mexico last year. Nuclear re- 
actors were built to last only 40 years, but 
the NRC has repeatedly greenlighted in- 
dustry requests to keep the aging nukes 
running for another two decades: Of the 
63 applications the NRC has received for 
license extensions, it has approved all 63. 
In some cases, according to the agency's 
own Office of the Inspector General, NRC 
inspectors failed to verify the authentici- 
ty of safety information submitted by the 
industry, opting to simply cut and paste 
sections of the applications into their own 
safety reviews. That's particularly fright- 
ening given that some of Americas most 
troubled reactors — including Davis-Besse 
in Ohio, where a football-size hole over- 
looked by NRC inspectors nearly caused 
a catastrophe in 2002 - are now pushing 
for extensions. “If history is any judge, the 
NRC is likely to grant them,” says Gunder- 
sen, the former nuclear executive. 

Even after a reactor is found to be at 
higher risk because of new information 
about earthquake zones - as is the case at 
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Indian Point, located only 38 miles from 
New York City - the NRC has done lit- 
tle to bolster safety requirements. The 
agency's current risk estimate of poten- 
tial core damage at the Pilgrim reactor in 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, is eight times 
higher than its earlier 1989 estimate - yet 
it has done little to require the plant to 
prepare for an earthquake, beyond adding 
afew more fire hoses and other emergency 
gear. The Diablo Canyon plant in Califor- 
nia, which sits near one of the most active 
seismic zones in the world, is supposed- 
ly engineered to withstand a 7.5 earth- 
quake. There’s only one problem: Two 
nearby faults are capable of producing 


cooled the spent rods, allowing the water 
to drain out. The rods then heated up and 
the cladding caught fire, releasing cesium- 
137 and other radioactive particles. The 
rods were eventually cooled with seawater 
fired from water cannons and pumped in 
by firetrucks, but not before a significant 
amount of radiation had been released. 
In theory, pools in the U.S. were only 
supposed to hold spent fuel rods for a 
short time, until they could be moved to a 
permanent disposal site at Yucca Moun- 
tain in Nevada. But the site has remained 
unfeasible despite two decades and $7 
billion in research, prompting President 
Obama to finally pull the plug on it last 


Ignoring its own safety 
experts, the NRC let 
Vermont Yankee boost 
its power output. 
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Regulators allowed Vermont Yankee to 
run for another 20 years, even though its 


cooling tower had literally fallen down. 


quakes of 7.7 or higher. Should it be shut 
down? “That's the kind of big question the 
NRC should be capable of answering,” says 
Gilinsky, the former NRC commissioner. 
“Unfortunately, they are not.” 

The biggest safety issue the NRC faces 
with old nukes is what to do about the nu- 
clear waste. At Fukushima, the largest 
release of radioactivity apparently came 
from the concrete pools where spent fuel 
rods, clad with a special alloy, are placed 
to cool down after they are used in the re- 
actor. These spent rods are extremely hot 
— up to 2,000 degrees Fahrenheit - and 
need a constant circulation of water to 
keep them from burning up. But in Amer- 
ica, most plants have no way of keeping the 
water circulating in the event of a power 
failure. Nor are the pools themselves typ- 
ically housed in secure bunkers, because 
the NRC long considered it virtually im- 
possible for the special alloy to catch fire. 

Fukushima proved them wrong. The 
earthquake damaged the systems that 
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year. That means tens of thousands of 
tons of irradiated fuel continue to sit in 
spent fuel pools at reactors across the 
country -— America’s largest repository 
of radioactive material. A release of just 
one-tenth of the radioactive material at 
the Vermont Yankee reactor could kill 
thousands and render much of New Eng- 
land uninhabitable for centuries. “Yet the 
NRC has ignored the risk for decades,” 
says Alvarez, the former Energy Depart- 
ment adviser. 

According to a 2008 study, it would cost 
as much as $7 billion to move the spent 
fuel out of the pools and into more secure 
containers known as dry-cask storage. So 
why hasn't the NRC required such a pre- 
caution? “Power companies don’t want to 
pay for it,” says Alvarez. “They would rath- 


» America’s Worst Nukes 
t §©is there one near you? Find out at 
rollingstone.com/nukes. 





er let the public take the risk.” Gilinsky of- 
fers another explanation. “After insisting 
for years that spent fuel pools were not a 
problem,” he says, “the NRC doesn't want 
to admit what everyone knows after Fuku- 
shima: They were wrong.” 


S CHAIRMAN OF THE NRC, 
Gregory Jaczko was supposed 
to reform the agency. He for- 
merly served as science ad- 
viser to Sen. Harry Reid of Nevada, and 
won his seat on the commission in 2005 
over protests from the industry. Under 
his leadership, however, the NRC has dis- 
played an alarming lack of urgency in the 
wake of Fukushima. The agency says it is 
currently taking a quick look for immedi- 
ate problems at U.S. reactors, and prom- 
ises to follow up with a more in-depth 
review later. But it’s an indication of how 
little respect the agency commands that 
no one expects much to change. Indeed, 
ever since the terrorist attacks in 2001, 
the NRC has become increasingly secre- 
tive. “The agency has used national se- 
curity as an excuse to withhold informa- 
tion,’ says Diane Curran, an attorney who 
specializes in nuclear safety. 

Some critics argue that it’s time for 
an outside agency, such as the Nation- 
al Academy of Sciences, to take an in- 
dependent look at the safety and secu- 
rity of America’s aging nukes. A better 
idea might be to simply repeal the Price- 
Anderson Act and force the nuclear in- 
dustry to take responsibility for the risks 
of running these old plants, rather than 
laying it all off on taxpayers. The melt- 
down in Japan could cost Tokyo Electric 
some $130 billion —- roughly three times 
what the Deepwater Horizon spill cost 
BP. If nuke owners had to put their own 
money where their atoms are, the crum- 
bling old reactors would get cleaned up or 
shut down in a heartbeat. 

Instead, by allowing the industry to cut 
safety margins in exchange for profits, the 
NRC is actually putting the “nuclear re- 
naissance’ itself at risk. “It has not been 
protesters who have brought down the 
nuclear industry,’ said Rep. Ed Markey of 
Massachusetts. “It has been Wall Street.” 
Wind and natural gas are already cheaper 
than nukes, and the price of solar is falling 
fast. And with each new Fukushima, the 
cost of nukes - as well as the risks - will 
continue to rise. 

“The question is not whether we will 
get an earthquake or a tsunami,’ says 
Lochbaum. “The question is whether we 
are fully prepared for unexpected events, 
and whether we are doing everything we 
can to protect the public. I don’t think we 
are. If and when there is a nuclear disas- 
ter, I would hate to be the one who has to 
stand up in front of the American people 
and say, ‘We knew about these problems, 
but did nothing about them.” 
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= STEVEN TYLER 


OR A MOMENT, STE- | 3 ee re ‘Veins agi han 
ven Tyleralmostruns | ree Gotan 
out of words. He's 
standing too close to 
the edge of a Laurel 
Canyon cliff, exult- 
ing in the panorama 
of Los Angeles at his 
feet, the city’s sprawl 
giving way to white- 
capped mountains 











on the horizon. Off | ay. arcing | 5 iS pty | rN. Meievactes a 

tohisleft, past green | am a | ee Me bao ede ee 
hills, a gang of clouds has singled out the | Ba a" | | a Odes, 
HOLLYWOOD sign for a blast of rain. A | a mend [“——-_ UU cul 


sharp wind ruffles Tyler’s hair as he takes | te i Sai | Te a ee Yobitin lies is 
it allin. A deep breath of cool air, thenhe | 77) ‘gli ' ¥y “er ! mo se aecam 
resumes the monologue that’s been run- 
ning since he learned to speak - or, as 
he puts it, since he was “vaccinated with 
a phonograph needle.” “It’s all magical,” 
Tyler says in his excited rasp, pointing 
out the storm. “Hollywood is crying, be- 
cause the Oscars are happening tomor- 
row night - it’s sad to see the year go, but 
it’s also crying tears of joy, because it’s all 
going to start all over again.” 

Tyler means this stuff, all of it, and he 
can make you buy into it too. He’s in a 
manic, mystical state of awe and grat- 
itude these days, practically vibrating 
with sweet emotion — hence the unflag- 
ging positivity he exudes in his new gig as 
an American Idol judge. “I’m not sure if 
I’m going to be a sorcerer at the age of 80 
and be able to throw fire,” he says, pacing 
the hilltop, “but, man, walking around all 
day, the only times I looked at the clock, 
it was 11:11, 2:22, 3:33 - not the myri- 
ad of 60 other minutes. It’s like you go to 
gamble and every time you just pull an 
arm as youre walking by, it’s aces, aces, 
aces. Something's going on with that - too 
many magic moments. Maybe life is ran- 
dom, but I doubt it.” 

He shakes his head. “I'm really lucky 
right now,” he says. “I’m on top of the 
world. I’m Hollywood’s little fuckin’ 
sweetheart, basically.” A shadow passes 
overhead; we hear a powerful squawk. 
“That's a hawk,” Tyler says softly, watch- 
ing it circle the pastel sky. “That’s a full- 
on fucking hawk.” More magic. 

Four months ago, Aerosmith’s front- 
man had to move from Boston to Los An- 
geles for his life-changing dol gig. So he 
rented a house in this storied Hollywood 
Hills neighborhood, with its beguiling 
blend of natural beauty - an echo of the 


New Hampshire woods where he spent ° if Vou hav eitlived. 
his childhood summers, climbing trees : > 
and skinning raccoons ~ and rock & roll Ou tiiveh a ‘al 


history. “That’s where the Byrds put “Mr. 
Tambourine Man’ together,” Tyler says on 


our way up, gesturing to a random house. 
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can. “I’ve been knocked down too many 
times by the world,” Tyler says. “So it just 
feels good spiritually. I’m still standing, 
got back on my feet. I’m learning to fight 
back a little.” 

Aerosmith haven't released a full album 
of original songs in a decade — their last 
real hit, 2001's “Jaded,” was so long ago 
that its video starred astill-teenaged Mila 
Kunis. The only studio album they've 
managed since then was a blues-covers 
collection, 2004's Honkin’on Bobo. Inthe 
meantime, Tyler faced one knockout blow 
after another: He discovered he had hepa- 
titis C in 2002, then had his immune sys- 
tem ravaged by the treatment; he was in- 
correctly diagnosed with a brain tumor; 
he learned he really did have yet anoth- 
er dire, now-resolved illness that he won't 
identify; he had laser surgery for a voice- 
threatening throat problem; he struggled 
with a foot condition that could have kept 
him offstage forever; he got addicted to 
drugs again - prescription ones, mostly; 
he went through one detox attempt and 
two rehab stints; he fell off a stage in front 
of thousands of fans in Sturgis, South Da- 
kota, during “Love in an Elevator.” His 
bandmates kept threatening to fire him 
from Aerosmith. His wife of 17 years left 
him. His mom died. At one point, his kids 
were convinced he was going to die too. 
“I was a mess,” Tyler says. “I was clinical- 
ly depressed.” 

But the last rehab seems to have stuck; 
he’s got a serious girlfriend (35-year- 
old Erin Brady, a long-legged, wicked- 
tongued brunette bombshell who used 
to work for Clear Channel); he’s got Jdol 
- and, hey, hitting bottom just helps him 
savor this moment, here at the top of the 
world. “If you're sober for 20 years, you 
lose the rewards of first getting sober,” he 
says. “First getting sober is when youre 
on fire. It’s a rebirth, totally. So in life, 
what is yes without no? What is win- 
ter without summer? If you don't know 
winters with close to frostbite and then 
summers of 100 degrees, I'm sorry, 
then you ain't lived, and that’s me - I’m 
just sayin!” 

He's wearing a shiny, textured All 
Saints black leather jacket, a reddish- 
orange batik-printed shirt, brown leather 
cargo pants, and the same bedazzled run- 
ning shoes that he had on at an /dol taping 
the night before - the sides are cut out to 
accommodate his damaged feet. He walks 
quickly, with a loping gait, and a slight 
hitch in every step. There are chunky 
rings on two fingers of each of his huge 
hands. He's got many necklaces on, one of 
them adorned with the teeth of a raccoon 
he caught when he was 18. He's carrying 
at least two knives, one on his leg, a larg- 
er one inside the jacket. He likes knives: 
“It’s a boy thing.” 


Senior writer BRIAN H1IatTT wrote the 
Jimmy Fallon cover story in RS 1122. 
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The hard times haven't left much of a 
mark on him, rock-star alien that he is 
— not young, not old. It’s impossible to 
imagine Tyler in any other profession, or 
to picture him in a tie and a crew cut - 
he is what he is, in all possible universes. 
His vividly exaggerated features are rub- 
bery, protean, as if still settling on a final 


shape - which matches his busy-being- 
born mental state. “I’m a freak of nature,” 
he says. “I’m just a freak.” His teeth are 
blazingly white; his hair is long, thick and 
brown with lovingly applied blond high- 
lights and often multicolored strands of 
stuff (including feathers and a tiny repli- 
ca of John Lennon’s glasses) tied into it, a 
la Keith Richards. If he wasn't a dude, you 
could call the hairstyle Real Housewives 
of Penzance. 

Early last year, at the height of a months- 
long feud with his bandmates (after his 
tall from the stage, they were threaten- 
ing to replace him with, say, Lenny Krav- 
itz or Paul Rodgers), Tyler was looking for 
a backup plan: “I told my manager, “Fuck 
them, get me ajob.’” He ended up on Jdol, 
a show he had barely watched. 
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He’s far from a Simon Cowell hard- 
ass (“There wasn't anything about that I 
didn't like,” he recently told one contes- 
tant after a performance). “It’s not like 
I'm judging someone that committed a 
crime, like a real judge,” Tyler says. But 
as he might be the first to tell you, Amer- 
ica loves him in this new role: He’s moved 
to tears by the contestants’ sob stories 
and performances alike (“My feelings, 
man, I’m beyond touchy-feely - that’s 
why I say I'm 60 percent woman’); ver- 
bally inventive (his response to one au- 
dition has become legendary: “Well, hell- 
fire save matches, fuck a duck and see 
what hatches”); somehow both flirty and 
avuncular with the young female contes- 
tants without creeping out the nation. He 
seems to maintain a respectful peace with 
the other new judge, Jennifer Lopez, and 
has become actual pals with Randy Jack- 
son. “I knew he would be amazing - be- 
cause he can only do it the way he does 
it,” says Jackson. “You hear him say to the 
kids all the time, ‘Do you, and that’s the 
only lane he has.” 





It’s a big year for what he recently 
dubbed Brand Tyler. Tyler has an auto- 
biography, Does the Noise in My Head 
Bother You? - heavy on un-/dol tales of 
debauchery - due out in May, and will re- 
lease the first solo single of his career, an 
exuberantly poppy tune called “Feels So 
Good,’ along with it. (“IT can hear it com- 
ing out of people's cars this summer,” he 
says, and he’s probably right.) 

But he’s endlessly preoccupied with 
the band he helped form 41 years ago, 
especially his fraught relationship with 
lead guitarist Joe Perry (“my other self, 
my demon brother,” Tyler calls him in 
his book, describing their relationship as 
“teeth-grinding competitive antagonism” 
with an underpinning of love). “That band 
is always the first thing he thinks about,” 
says Jackson. “I’m not sure the rest of the 
guys realize it.” 

After a while, Tyler notices how cold it 
is on the cliff. “I’m freezing, let’s go down,” 
he says. We reach a nearby eucalyptus 
tree. Tyler picks a leaf off the ground, 
cups itin his hands and brings it up to his 
nose, inhaling hard, as if the sweet smell 
might get him high. “Break it and smell it 
on your hands,” he says, handing me my 
own leaf. 

Tyler walks on, looking pensive. “I 
blindly went into Idol,” he says, “as a 
chicken does breaking through an egg. 
It doesn't know what's outside the egg, 
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pecking through like a motherfucker 
just to get out. I just wanted to get out for 
a moment.” 


HE SONG HAS NO 
words yet. But as Tyler 
sings Moaning-scat syl- 
lables in the underused 
lowest-register of his 
still-astonishing voice, 
the yearning, blue- 
sy melody sounds like 
Ray Charles, or maybe 
Randy Newman. Two 

nights before our hike, Tyler is sitting at 

the black Steinway B piano set up in the 
middle of his living room, facing yet anoth- 
er stunning Laurel Canyon view of L.A. - 
this time a constellation of lights shining 
through wall-to-wall glass. He’s had this 
song for a while, but now he’s feeling in- 
spired to finish it — he just figured out an 
essential chord change, and hit “record” on 
his iPhone to remember it. 

Tyler first charmed the people behind 

American Idol by playing piano like this 


‘T heard someone say, ‘Would 
Bob Dylan do ‘Idol”?’I said, ‘No,’ 
and felt instant shame. I could 
have been laughed out of town.” 


in a producer's office and telling stories of 
his pre-rock & roll childhood. Tyler's father 
was a Juilliard-trained musician - Tyler 
once drummed in his society band - and 
some of his earliest memories are of lying 
beneath his dad's piano as a three-year- 
old, listening to him play classical music. 
“That's where I got that ‘Dream On’ chord- 
age,’ he writes in his book. 

“Wed seen probably 40 people for the 
job,” says Fox executive Mike Darnell, “and 
actually I saw Roger Daltrey - he came in 
and he was the complete reverse of Steven, 
very formal, his hair was cut, he looked 
like a regular guy. He had lost all that sort 
of rock & roll charm. But Steven was un- 
believably charming. He was not snob- 
by about music — he told me about his dad 
being a classical musician. He told me that 
he sometimes gets emotional about songs 
and cries when he hears them. I knew right 
away we had gold.” 

On top of this piano is a black-and-white 
picture of a young, wasted-looking Tyler 
next to Michael Jackson at Studio 54 in the 
Seventies, a yellow legal pad with lyrics for 
another song-in-progress (“Seriously Cool,” 
he’s scrawled on top, and the verses ap- 
pear to rhyme “back” and “heart attack”), 
a signed note from Paul McCartney thank- 
ing Tyler for nailing the Abbey Road med- 
ley at a Kennedy Center Honors tribute to 
his music (“Your selection was brilliant,” 
Sir Paul wrote), and a packet with informa- 





tion on each of the American Idol finalists. 
He's got a microphone stand set up with his 
trademark scarves wrapped around it, and 
a 12-string guitar sits on a nearby stand. 
“Believe me when I tell you,” says Tyler, 
“I've been writing songs for 40 years, and 
it's a magic year, because the shit’s coming 
in. Maybe it’s because I’m sober again.” 

Tyler hears the sound of a helicopter 
whirring over the house, and laughs glee- 
fully. “Here comes Joe Perry!” As the whir- 
ring of the blades grows more distant, he 
dashes to the wall of windows at the rear 
of the house and waves his long arms over- 
head: “No, Joe, it’s this house!” He giggles. 
In fact, Perry sent Tyler an angry text ear- 
her in the day — Tyler won't reveal the con- 
tents - and he hasn't responded to it yet. 
Aerosmith met Tyler in Los Angeles a cou- 
ple of weeks earlier to work on some demos 
(tentative titles include “Bobbing for Pira- 
nha,’ “Asphalt” and “Legendary Child”) - 
but Tyler couldnt reach Perry, and they 
recorded without him. (Perry’s manag- 
er says the guitarist was simply unavail- 
able for the session.) Tyler plays me some 
of the demos later that day, and they still 
sound like Aerosmith - slinky riff rock, big- 
chorused soul ballads, leaning more Sev- 
enties than Nineties. 

Aerosmith were adamantly opposed to 
Tyler signing on to /dol. They even claimed 
in legal papers that taking the job could in- 
dicate a refusal to tour, a fireable offense by 
the rules of their partnership - though Ty- 
ler’s Idol contract specifically gives him the 
freedom to tour with the band. In one in- 
terview, Perry dismissed Jdol as commer- 
cial crap: “One step above Ninja Turtles,” 
he called it, quaintly. 

“All I did, and I thank the Lord above, I 
took a risk,” says Tyler. “I think if you were 
to really peek under the hood of what got 
us back again for our second life in the 
Eighties, you'll find out that it’s exactly this, 
it’s the willingness to take a risk. I heard 
someone say, ‘Would Bob Dylan do this?’ 
and I said, “No. I felt instant shame. But 
he’s not comfortable around fucking peo- 
ple. I could have been laughed out of town, 
it might have not worked: ‘He sucks, he was 
on Idol and we saw who he really was, he’s 
an idiot. Could have been.” 

He heads into his meditation room, past 
a hallway decorated with an Jdo/ poster, a 
pen-and-ink caricature of Aerosmith and 
a picture of him with Tony Iommi, Jimmy 
Page and Jeff Beck taken at a 2007 British 
awards ceremony. The room is tiny, with 
a fluffy cream-colored carpet, full-length 
mirror and two couches with the same or- 
angy, Balinese pattern as the living-room 
sotas, and stuffed dolls of the four Beatles 
sit in a corner. “Do you meditate at all?” he 
asks. “If you concentrate on your breathing 
only, your mind can go off, and before you 
know it, you'll float up to the ceiling and 
out through the door.” 

Tyler sits on the couch on the left and 
sticks a pillow behind him. “I have to prop 
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my back up because I trashed myself for 
the last 40 years in the band,” he says. “A 
lot of people just think, “Oh, he was back 
on drugs and in rehab. But they dont 
know why. I'll show you.” He takes off his 
leather sandals, removes his black socks 
(with little hearts on them), removes some 
Ace bandages and holds up his right foot. 

It’s as if all the physical damage of years 
of hard living was concentrated in that 
one spot, as if instead of a painting in the 
attic, he has this foot: The toes are twist- 
ed over each other, warped. It’s hard to 
look at. “I don’t want this to be ‘poor me’ 
— I'm doing so good - but that’s what I've 
got for a foot,” he says. The condition is 
called Morton's neuroma — he aggravat- 
ed it with years of dancing onstage in too- 
tight Beatle boots. His other foot 
used to look this bad too, but it’s 
back to normal after painful cor- 
rective surgery three years ago. 

After the ever-escalating Sev- 
enties excess that won Tyler and 
Perry their Toxic Twins title, and 
ultimately derailed their careers 
by 1980 or so, Tyler had 12 years 
of sobriety, leading Aerosmith to 
heights that exceeded their original 
run. But around 2002, he began 
to slip. He blames it, a little fuzz- 
ily, on the hepatitis diagnosis and 
the pain of his foot condition. Pain- 
killers and Xanax were his drugs 
of choice, and as his foot pain got 
worse circa 2007, he was snorting 
huge Xanax pills he called Zanzi- 
bars. The foot surgery multiplied 
his problems. “I was in a cast for 
three months, and they gave mea 
ton of pain meds,” he says. “Being a 
drug addict and an alcoholic, I was 
off and running.” By the third month of 
recovery, he was snorting OxyContin too. 
Then one night, he did coke again. “The 
next day I woke up and said, ‘Holy moth- 
er of God, what am I doing?’” 

So he went off to rehab, and he was 
soon clean but in unbearable pain, won- 
dering how he could ever tour. In the sum- 
mer of 2008, Tyler flew home to be with 
his ailing, elderly mother. She was his 
first fan, she drove him to gigs; she didn't 
laugh when he told her, as an unknown 
19-year-old, that she was going to have to 
buy a new house soon to get away from his 
crazed fans. She died in July 2008, and 
Tyler couldn't take it (the account in the 
book is wrenching: “How can my mommy 
die?” he wondered) — just a few months 
after rehab, he began using again. 

Tyler is hazy about chronology, but 
somewhere in there, Aerosmith tried 
to make a new album with Pearl Jam 
and Bruce Springsteen producer Bren- 
dan O’Brien. The recording sessions col- 
lapsed, and Aerosmith eventually blamed 
it on Tyler coming down with pneumonia. 
In fact, Tyler says now, “Joe and I were 
high.” For the first time in decades, rock's 
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Toxic Twins did drugs together. “I was 
rehearsing with Joe, and were talking, 
and I go, ‘So, what have you got, man?’ 
Just like 30 years before. Our friendship 
was over drugs, that’s what bands like us 
were about, and it wasn't until we start- 
ed writing sober we realized there's a 
whole other world there. I whipped out 
mine, he whipped out his, and we got high 
together again.” Tyler looks wistful. “I got 
to say to Joe, “Wow, man, how you been, 
it's been, what, 17 years since we got high 
together? Joe, you've been fucking run- 
ning away from me ever since. That’s 
when I did tell him that I was envious 
that he spends more time with his wife, 
Billie, than he does with me. He didnt 
like that.” 





i. 


BACK IN THE SADDLE 


Tyler with Erin Brady, his longtime girlfriend; they 


met when she worked at Clear Channel. 


During the O’Brien sessions, Tyler says, 
he and Perry were snorting pills in the 
bathroom (Xanax or Oxys, Tyler thinks), 
which didn't exactly help the music. (De- 
spite repeated requests, Perry declined 
to comment for this story.) “Joe was high, 
and he couldnt play,” says Tyler, “and I 
couldn't sing, really, because I was snort- 
ing everything, and it fucks up your throat. 
It was the wrong time, it wasn't right.” He 
didn’t get along with O'Brien, either: “He's 
a musician who was in bands before, but 
he’s not in bands anymore. Why? Be- 
cause he’s a better mixer than musician. 
But he comes into our sessions, he sets up 
a piano, trying to come up with parts on 
songs I wrote.” 

Perhaps because of the sheer number of 
times he’s whipped through the redemp- 
tive arc of addiction and recovery, Tyler 
sometimes has trouble maintaining the 
tone of contrition that usually accompa- 
nies these tales. “The funny thing is that 
it doesn't matter, really,” he says. “I was 
using, so what? So what, I don't give a 
fuck. I may use next week. I doubt it, be- 
cause I’m really steeped in my program, 
and there's a Monday-night meeting I go 


to here. I’m really proud, man, as Anthony 
Kiedis says, to ride the sobriety train. A lot 
of us are sober and really fucking damn 
proud of it. And I don't mind. It saved my 
life. It saved my life. 

“When you live a life as rich as mine,” 
he adds, shifting mental gears again, “I 
deserve to get high. It’s just that the dif- 
ference between you and me is I’m a drug 
addict. In other words, I use in spite of the 
adverse consequences — my children leav- 
ing me, money gone. I'm an idiot. But I’m 
not an idiot. I'm not a bad person getting 
good, I’m a sick person getting better.” 

One of Tyler's employees pokes her head 
in the door - American Idol is starting. We 
join Brady, Tyler's girlfriend, in the living 
room, where the TV hangs above his fire- 
place, next to a painting of a robed, 
dark-skinned woman holding a 
mask in front of her face, a glow- 
ing light at her chest. To Tyler, the 
painting, which he found in a Palm 
Desert store, represents “pwella 
aeterna, the eternal woman - a 
phrase he’s fond of - and he doesn't 
mind if the artist didn’t quite get 
the hands right. The painting con- 
trasts nicely with a nearby lamp, 
which has a (fake) AK-4-7 machine 
gun as its base. The couch has an- 
other Indian or Balinese pattern - 
when Tyler and Brady moved out 
here, they bought a bunch of fur- 
niture and then had the fabrics 
customized. In the driveway is a 
motorcycle of Tyler's own design, 
called a Dirico, with the license 
plate Boo-vYAH, and a Mercedes 
with the license plate on YEAH and 
some bullet-hole decals. 

We sit down to watch the show, 
with Brady lying on Tyler’s stomach for 
a while. It’s mid-February, so this is an 
early episode, where we get to see who 
made the final 24. Like all /dol results 
shows, it’s outrageously padded to two 
hours — but Tyler watches the whole thing 
with rapt attention, as if he’s never seen 
the show before. He hasn't, more or less. 
“Does your wife watch this?” Tyler asks 
during a commercial break (“We have too 
many commercials,” he says with a sigh). 
“’Cause I never did. I’m a much bigger fan 
of... what's the bike show? Sons of Anar- 
chy. 'm a huge fan of that, and I still don’t 
watch that, either. But people in Amer- 
ica sit at home at night and watch this 
fucking show....I’m getting off on it for 
the first time. It’s working - and it feels 
good, man.” 

Tyler saw enough of the DVDs produc- 
ers sent him to develop some mixed feel- 
ings about Simon Cowell. “He was being 
a wiseass, you know, and putting peo- 
ple down for things where it’s, like, for- 
give him, he knows not what he does. 
I heard him say, ‘T don’t like country & 
western music, and I’m like, ‘Come on,’ 
But I wasn't sure if Simon had touched 
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something in the hearts of people - or if | 


compassion could be the new black.” 

Tyler found the initial audition pro- 
cess grueling. “To sit in front of a cam- 
era for eight hours is pretty ridiculous,” 
he says. “Same thing, same people, same 
shit, hoping for someone to sing and make 
your day.” But he’s awestruck at the level 
of talent among the finalists: “You know 
what? Out of the 20 kids you saw tonight, 
if you could just sprinkle 10 years of smok- 
ing pot, getting fucked up, getting laid, 
getting fucked, and 10 years of just life 
- which one of those people wouldn't be 
a star?” 

Tyler's assistant, an ultra-efficient dude 
in a snappy black suit who once worked 
for Prince, offers us salads. Tyler eats his 
sparingly as he watches himself boot off 
the rotund young singer Jacee Badeaux. 
“Americas gonna hate us for this,” he says. 
Overeating, incidentally, is one vice Tyler 
finds offensive. “These rock stars out there 
that have gained weight,” he says, “you 





look at them and go, ‘Dude, where did you 
go, what happened? Don't you have any 
allegiance whatsoever to your fans?’” 

When Aerosmith’s “Sweet Emotion” is 
played in the background, we start talk- 
ing about the recording of the song (the 
shaker sound is actually just a sugar pack- 
et), which somehow leads to Tyler talking 
about the New York Dolls’ David Johans- 
en — whose wife, Cyrinda Foxe (she died 
in 2002), left him for Tyler, marrying the 
Aerosmith frontman in 1978. “I found out 
that David was selling Joe Perry heroin,” 
he says, “so to get even with him, I bor- 
rowed his wife for a while. That’s how it 
was back then.” (Johansen denies selling 
Perry drugs, calling the story “absolutely 
untrue and incorrect.”) 

Brady rolls her eyes, affectionately. 
“OK, Tourette's,” she says. 


HE NEXT DAY, TYLER 
is in his Jdol trailer on 
a studio lot in West 
Hollywood, with a styl- 
ist and a makeup art- 
ist working simultane- 
ously on his hair and 
skin - they're detailing 
him like he's a vintage 
sports car. Early Stevie 
Wonder is playing from an iPod, and a live 
feed of the Jdo/ rehearsals is on a muted 
TV. Tyler is about to do his first Jdol show 
with a live audience (unlike later episodes, 
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it will be live-to-tape) — but he’s still busy 
talking about Aerosmith. “Did I take this 
job to show the band? Fuck, yeah. Not to 
show them, but that I cant be held hos- 
tage anymore. I will be my own hostage. 
The band can't throw me out.” 

Truth is, this wasn't even the first out- 
side job Tyler considered. “You're looking 
at a guy who played with Led Zeppelin,” 
he says with boyish pride. In September 
2008, Tyler flew to London, and walked 
into a rehearsal room where Jimmy Page, 
John Paul Jones and Jason Bonham 
were waiting. Several months earlier, he 
had gotten a call about a related gig. He 
was told that Page and Jeff Beck were con- 
sidering a reunion of the Yardbirds, and 
needed a singer. Nothing came of that, but 
with Robert Plant refusing to sing again 
with Zep, Page went after Tyler for a new 
project with the band members. 

Tyler was the right guy for the job - he 
demonstrates a few stratospheric notes 
of “Immigrant Song,” which sound more 


‘T took this job to show the 

band that I cant be held hostage. 
[will be my own hostage. 

The band cant throw me out. ” 


dead-on than even the latter-day Plant 
can manage. “No one can sing those fuck- 
ers like me, except for Robert. I can fuck- 
ing nail them,” he says. The idea was to do 
a few one-off shows, and then maybe re- 
cord new songs together — none of it under 
the Zeppelin name. “I decided, “Well, I 
know that I’m mad at those [Aerosmith] 
guys, but I’m not that mad, so I called 
Jimmy up two weeks after I left and said, 
‘Youre a classic band, and so is mine, and 
I just can't do that to my guys, and I can't 
do it to Robert,’ and I couldn't see finding 
a year to really put my full self into it. So 
for whatever the band thought, never ina 
million years was I going to quit Aeros- 
mith to start Zeppelin.” 

Still, he had split with Aerosmith’s 
management, whom he felt were too close 
to Perry, while treating him like “a fuck- 
ing dancing bear and a fucking cash cow.” 
His bandmates still wanted to tour, but he 
didn't think his feet were up to it. As Tyler 
recalls, Perry responded, “Why don’t you 
just sit down, then?” 

Tyler shakes his head. “That's like giv- 
ing Joe Perry a ukulele and asking him to 
go on tour with us. You can't put me ona 
fucking chair. So I was actually contem- 
plating the end of my career.” Finally, he 
saw a sports doctor who hooked him up 
with low doses of a powerful painkill- 
er. Armed with those pills, plus the mild 
sleeping aid Lunesta, he was able to get 
through most of the 2009 tour. But he 


soon started crushing the pills and snort- 
ing them. “I snort everything, because 
I’m just that passionate about my drugs,” 
he says. 

He was high mostly on Lunesta on Au- 
gust 5th, 2009, the night he fell off the 
stage in Sturgis — the sound system had 
failed momentarily during “Elevator” and 
he was trying to entertain the crowd. In 
a YouTube video, you see him do a little 
hotfoot dance, a spin, then lose his foot- 
ing and plummet. He insists, however, 
he wasn't that high: The real problem 
was a rain-slick stage. “I just want peo- 
ple to know that I’m not this bad boy and 
this fucking drug addict that keeps fall- 
ing off the stage. As Erin said, she goes, 
‘Steven, the fuck are you talking about? 
You were a lot fucking more stoned two 
years ago than you were this year when 
you fell offstage.” 

In any case, he went to the Betty Ford 
Center for three months at the end of 
2009 and got really clean. No one in 
Aerosmith called him, but he eventually 
reached out to them. “I met with the band 
and begged for their forgiveness, only to 
realize that two of them were using. So 
I said, “You guys fucking think I went to 
Betty Ford, came out, and youre going to 
use around me?” 

About this time, the band members 
asked their lawyer to look into the pos- 
sibility of firing Tyler, and made a point 
of telling the press that they were seek- 
ing out new singers. He still did makeup 
dates with Aerosmith - “with hate in my 
eyes’ — which somehow ended up feeling 
like some of their best shows ever. 

“T've been a little foolish, but ’m glad 
I was foolish, because it kept us an old- 
fashioned band, five members who all get 
equal pay for an unbelievably long time,” 
Tyler says. “If I thought 20 years ago that 
I was the lead singer and I should go doa 
solo record, I would have been better off 
for it, but I didn't. My ego would have been 
better off for it, but I would have maybe 
not stayed with my band.” Now, with Jdol 
surging - and Aerosmith’s back-catalog 
sales rising with it — Tyler is talking with 
Toys in the Attic producer Jack Douglas 
about returning to produce some of the 
Aerosmith songs he played for me earlier. 

Tyler’s assistant - and his leather- 
clad personal stylist, a French guy who 
looks like a hipster Dracula - are nudg- 
ing him to get ready. “Hold on, guys, I 
only have one thing to do, and that’s to 
step into a pair of pants, OK? Step into 
a pair of pants, baby!” Eventually, he ex- 
cuses himself. Flanked by an SUV-size 
bodyguard, he heads off to the hangarlike 
studio where he'll shoot Jdo/ for the next 
three months. 

As the show begins, Ryan Seacrest 
presents Tyler with an American Idol 
logo attached to a stick - a physical ver- 
sion of the graphic they've been using 
to cover his mouth dur- — [Cont. on 78] 
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EVIN SMITH IS LOST. + NOT 
“lost” in some existential, I-just- 
turned-40-and-don't-know- 
what-['m-doing way (although 
he may be that, too). Smith is 
lost in the sense that it’s a Thurs- 
day night in Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan, and he has no idea where 
he is. + “Wasn't it a right back 
there? I think we missed it.” 
Smith is in the back seat of a 
rented GMC Yukon, his longtime producer Jon Gordon at the wheel. 
Theyre here in Michigan to promote Smith’s new movie, a thrill- 
er called Red State. It won't be in theaters until October, but be- 
cause Smith is taking the unusual step of releasing it himself, he’s 
trying to build free buzz by barnstorming the country on a 16-city 
tour. + In a way, he’s going back to his roots. Seventeen years 
ago, Smith made a splash with the Sundance hit Clerks, which he 
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HOLLYWOOD'S 
SCHLUB AUTEUR 
HAD A REVELATION: 
HE LOVES SMOKING 
POT AND HATES 
MAKING MOVIES - 
SO HE’S CALLING 

IT QUITS 

BY JOSH EELLS 
PHOTOGRAPH BY PETER YANG 
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shot for a paltry $27,000 at a local New 
Jersey convenience store. This Red State 
tour is almost as DIY: staying at Comfort 
Inns, eating lots of pizza. They have a tour 
bus, too, but the way the route works, driv- 
ing to Ann Arbor would have meant back- 
tracking, so Smith and Gordon rented the 
Yukon for tonight and will meet up with 
the rest of the seven-person crew in Indi- 
anapolis tomorrow. It’s a shoestring bud- 
get with no room for frills — including, ap- 
parently, maps. 

“Let me just pull over a second,” Gor- 
don says. It’s starting to snow now. He's 
sounding anxious. He hooks a left into a 
church parking lot, ignoring a sign that 
says EXIT ONLY. 

“Careful,” Smith warns. “Those church 
people dont like it when you go in the en- 
trance marked EXIT.” 

Gordon laughs. “I think they've got big- 
ger stuff to worry about from us.” 

He's talking about Red State, a dark, 
bloody satire of the radical Christian right 
starring Melissa Leo as a leader of a mur- 
derous right-wing church and John Good- 


Contributing editor JosH EELLS wrote 
the Rihanna cover story for RS 1128. 
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man as the ATF agent who takes them on. 
The hot-button script seems calculated to 
stir up controversy — much like Dogma did 
for Smith a decade ago - but so far, most 
of the chatter has been about the director 
himself. At this year's Sundance, after an- 
nouncing that he would pick his distrib- 
utor “auction-style,” he instead staged a 
mock auction and sold the rights to himself 
for $20. The stunt was greeted with wide- 
spread jeers and brutal headlines: “RED 
STATE” FAILS ONSCREEN AND OFF; KEVIN 
SMITH ... TELLS HOLLYWOOD TO SUCK IT; 
WATCHING KEVIN SMITH IMPLODE. 

According to Smith, he couldn't be hap- 
pier. “This is me taking a chain saw to the 
career of Kevin Smith,” he says. “You've 
got to know your strengths and weakness- 
es, and being a filmmaker was never my 
strength.” Which is why he's decided to call 
it quits. After Red State, he'll do one last 
film, a hockey flick called Hit Somebody, 
and then he's hanging up his skates. 

But first he has to get out of Ann Arbor. 
After a few more U-turns, Gordon final- 
ly makes it to the interstate. By now it’s 
past midnight, and the snow is coming 
down hard. The road is blanketed in white; 
Gordon seems a little nervous. He looks 
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at Smith in the rearview. “Just to let you 
know, he says, “I will be going slow.” 

“And just to let you know,” says Smith, “I 
will be getting high.” 

Smith cracks a window and sparks a 
joint. Pot usually energizes him, but it’s 
been along day of traveling. “I’m just gonna 
shut my eyes for a minute,” he says, resting 
his head on the window. Pretty soon he’s 
curled up on the seat. By the time we hit 
Ohio, a few minutes later, the only sound 
coming from the back seat is snoring. 


HE NEXT AFTERNOON 

Smith is in Indianapolis, rest- 

ed and back on the bus. It's a 

nice bus: It used to belong to 

Bonnie Raitt, and before that 

Donna Summer. There's an Edmonton 

Oilers rug on the floor (blue and orange, 

like the hockey jersey Smith always wears) 

and a fully stocked minifridge. In the back 

there’s a bedroom with a queen-size bed 

and a photo of his daughter, Harley, 11. Up 
front, his wife, Jen, is riding shotgun. 

Smith shuts the bedroom door so the 

smoke wont escape and sits down to dis- 

cuss one of his favorite topics: Kevin Smith. 

He grew up in Highlands, New Jersey, 
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the youngest son of a postal worker and a 
housewife. He was a chunky kid (“It never 
kept me from doing anything - except a 
pull-up!”) who loved comic books and TV; 
in high school, he was the videographer for 
the basketball team. He decided to become 
a director after seeing Slacker on his 21st 
birthday, and he spent the next few years 
as a cult-favorite indie darling, from Clerks 
through Chasing Amy and Dogma. But 
then he admits he got complacent, and the 
films that followed - the sub-Apatowian 
Zack and Miri Make a Porno, the infamous 
bomb Jersey Girl - lacked the early spark. 

Lately, the man most recognizable for 
playing a character named Silent Bob has 
spent most of his time talking. Over the 


past few years he’s logged thousands of 


hours speaking publicly, be it in his myri- 
ad personal appearances, marathon Q&A 
sessions, 24-hour tweet-a-thons or the four 
Internet podcasts he hosts each week. The 
podcasts are his favorite: Smith gets to be 
himself, unbound and without filter, enter- 
tainingly holding forth on everything from 
sniping with studio executives to anal sex 
with his wife. He loves yakking into a mic 


tivity goes away. The doubt goes away. You 
get a litthe burner Tony Robbins in your 
head, going, ‘Come on, Kev, you can do it!’ 


I hate to sound like a stoner —- but there's a 


reason, like, it grows everywhere.” 

When he first started getting high, 
Smith vowed that he'd always tie it to 
something creative, so as not to become a 
TV-watching slug. “You gotta be writing,” 
he told himself. “You gotta be recording, 
you gotta be tweeting.” Red State is the first 
movie he’s made as a full-on stoner - iron- 
ically, it’s also the least stoner-y movie he's 
ever made. It’s dark, violent, disturbing - 
very un-chill. Yet Smith insists that it’s not 
meant to be angry, and - despite frying- 
pan-to-the-head-subtle allusions to the 
Westboro Baptist Church, the Patriot Act 
and the Branch Davidians in Waco, Texas 
~ it’s not political, either. “I'm not mad,” he 
says. “It’s just dark fun.” 

Smith says there's no single reason he's 
packing it in, no alternate history in which 
he could see himself sticking around. But 
it's hard not to suspect a couple of possi- 
ble turning points. The first was last year, 
when he got kicked off a Southwest flight 


“LT DO CARE. THAT'S WHY 
PM GETTING AWAY. 


I'm exhausted, trying to prove myself 
over and over ina field I’m not good at.” 





so much that he set up a brand-new Inter- 
net radio station called Sir, debuting in 
May, and a small empire of programs to 
fill it with. Between hawking tickets for 
tapings and selling ads, he thinks he can 
make podcasting his full-time job. “Dude, 
motherfuck a movie,’ he says. “You sit there 
listening to a podcast, and in your head 
youre building a far better movie than I 
ever could.” 

Right now he tapes most of the shows at 
home in Hollywood, at a house his buddy 
Ben Affleck sold him after Affleck bought 
Drew Barrymore's place. He says quitting 
movies shouldn't affect his lifestyle. “I ain't 
earning off movies anymore,’ he says. “All 
my money comes from chitchat.” 

Smith opens a stash box and produc- 
es another joint. It’s hard to overstate 
the role pot plays in his life these days. 
He'd never been a stoner - never been 
into drugs or booze at all, really - but 
when Seth Rogen got him high one night 
while editing Zack and Miri, the drug just 
flipped a switch. 

“It’s kind of like The Matrix,” he says, 
with the zeal of a convert. “That moment 
when Neo sees all the zeros and ones. Sud- 
denly, you see everything clearly. The nega- 
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because he was too large to fit in the seat. 
He handled it with humor, blogging (and 
tweeting, and YouTubing, and blogging 
some more...) about it self-deprecatingly. 


But in reality, he says, the ensuing media 


mockery hurt him deeply. 

“It was a joke to everyone except the 
fucking dude at the center of it,” Smith 
says. “Think about the thing youre most 
insecure about, your fucking Kryptonite, 
your Achilles’ heel, the thing you've built 
your entire sense of humor around so as to 
deflect from it, and suddenly everybody's 
shining a light on it. It was really fuck- 
ing tough. For three days I sat in my room 


not wanting to engage with life. I shut off 


the fucking Internet. Couldn't even enjoy 
weed. I was sick. People are shitty.” 

Right on the heels of that came his buddy 
flick with Bruce Willis and Tracy Morgan, 
Cop Out. Smith loves Morgan - “It Tracy 
Morgan ever comes to me and says, Tve 


SMITH UNLOADED 

Kevin Smith is one of the world’s 
greatest talkers. Hear him on the virtues of 
weed, Charlie Sheen and why fat guys make 
better lovers, at rollingstone.com. 


killed somebody, help me bury the body, I 
would seriously consider it” - but he calls 
Willis “soul-crushing” to work with. He 
says Willis would insult him, shoot him 
withering looks. “I was like, ‘I want to play 
with you, why won't you play?’ But that 
dude is beyond play.” 

The film opened to some of the most 
negative reviews of Smith's career. At the 
time, Smith likened it to “bullying a retard- 
ed kid”; a year later, he still sounds wound- 
ed. “They just cut its throat,” he says of the 
critics. “Oh, my God, dude, they raped that 
movie. They beat the shit out of it still.” 

Again and again, Smith insists bad re- 
views have nothing to do with his want- 
ing to get out. And yet, again and again, it 
keeps coming up. He can quote a pan that 
the Los Angeles Times gave Mallrats 16 
years ago. “If Sundance or the AFI ever of- 
fers a course on what not to do as a second 
feature,” he intones, “Mall/rats should be at 
the heart of the curriculum.” 

The truth is, he says, “I do care. Obvious- 
ly too much. That's why I’m getting away. 
I’m exhausted, trying to prove myself over 
and over again in a field I'm not good at.” 
Hed much rather do something he knows 
he’s good at, which is just talk. “Even the 
people who hate the fucking movies will be 
the first to say, ‘He's great in Q&A. So Id 
rather go there, where there is no fucking 
criticism. If I make films, they can judge 
me against every better filmmaker on the 
planet - and that’s almost everybody. But 
if I stand there and be Kevin Smith, they 
can't judge me against anybody else.” 

For all Smith’s sensitivity, he’s also 
cocky. Asked how hed rate his skills as 
a director, on a scale from one to 10, he 
thinks for a minute. “When I started? 
Id say content, five, and form, negative- 
one. And Red State? Td put me at eight 
for form, and 10 for content. Just ‘cause 
it’s fucked up. Say what you will about the 
movie, but that shit ain’t phoned in.” 

He worries, though, that one day it might 
be. “It’s gonna be diminishing returns,” he 
says. “In the beginning, I felt about film the 
way you feel about that woman you desper- 
ately want to fuck. You'll do anything for 
her, you'll let her hurt you - you're desper- 
ate. Now it’s more like, “We only fuck once a 
year, but it’s cool, we're best friends.’ I don’t 
want that relationship with film. I want to 
tear its clothes off and eat its pussy. And 
that’s where I’m at now: tearing its clothes 
otf and eating its pussy.” 

As he talks about his own narrative are, 
Smith sounds more than anything like a 
guy trying to script his own perfect end- 
ing. “If you want to look at my career and 
apply the fucking Behind the Music for- 
mula,” he says, “you know, it was a won- 
derful first act. Then shit went south. And 
now I’m trying to make sure it ends on a 
happy third act.” He waves his hand as if 
conjuring a headline, ash from his joint 
trailing as he says, “And then he fuckin’ 
went out like a goddamn comet.” © 
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How a musical perfectionist from Queens 
who agonizes over every lyric became one 
of the most important artists of his generation 


BY NICHOLAS DAWIDOFF « Photograph by Mark Seliger 


| ATE AFTERNOON ON A WINTER’S DAY, AND PAUL SIMON IS HARD AT 
work with his eight-member band in a rented rehearsal studio not far from 
his home in New Canaan, Connecticut. Simon is preparing the group for a 


tour of smallish venues in support of So Beautiful or So What, his 11th solo 














album. Like all his records, So Beautiful is an intricate assembly of tones 
and chords, and because Simon recorded the 10 songs largely on his own, the band has been 
gathering to learn them all. Back before 1970, when Simon and Art Garfunkel decided to 
get themselves free of each other, the two childhood friends from Queens were known as 


musical perfectionists, so immersed in sounds that they would spend weeks in the studio 
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recording a single new song like “The Boxer.” Simon is now near- 
ly six birthdays past the morning when his old friend Paul Mc- 
Cartney telephoned to say, “I’m sorry, but this has to be done,” 
and sang him “When I’m Sixty-Four,” but nothing has changed 
about his approach to music. Which explains why his percussion- 
ist and lead guitarist are currently on their hands and knees, hud- 
dled together, ears pressed to a large speaker, trying identify that 
mysterious tapping noise. 

Simon usually comes to rehearsals in a blue, brushed-felt fedora 
and a hooded sweatshirt, and his public reputation is for being 
a bit blue and hooded himself. “The only interesting thing is the 
work,” he says. At the moment, the band is deep into “Rewrite,” 
a deceptively quiet song on So Beautiful that engages with the 
intense desire people have to go back and change troubling things 
that have happened in their past. When he writes, Simon begins 
with rhythm or melody, and the lyrics come last. Sound is what 
most interests him, which is why, when you hear a classic line 
from an old song, like “the Boy in the Bubble and the baby with 
the baboon heart,” the 
words are so rhythmic 
that they very nearly are 
the rhythm. Here in the 
studio, the challenge for 
the band is re-creating 
all the sounds that Simon 
has layered into his new 
songs. There are guitars 
and drums, more recon- 
dite instruments like the 
glass harp and angklung, 
and ambient noises that 
Simon's wife, the sing- 
er Edie Brickell, record- 
ed on asmall digital tape 
machine during a family 
trip to Africa: humming 
insects, tent zippers, 
grunting wildebeests. 
“I put the wildebeest in 
just to change the sound,” 
Simon says. “Nobody'll 
notice, but changing the 
textures makes you hear 
more clearly. Without 
these sounds, it’s like I’m 
just playing a guitar in a 
room, which I don't like. 
So I put in ambience. I put in the African night.” 

All this is no problem for the virtuosos in Simon's band. But 
what is that faint thock, thock, thock everyone hears when the 
sound engineer plays back the track from the album? Even 
Simon isn't sure. “It doesn't have to be exactly like the record,’ he 
tells the perplexed musicians. “It’s fine so long as we keep it sim- 
ple and a little weird.” But as the band practices “Rewrite,” Simon 
keeps stopping them, on average, every 20 seconds, to refine the 
number. His attention to detail is such that during rehearsals for 
his musical The Capeman, he kept the entire company waiting 
tor half an hour while he explored the theater, testing the air for 
the ideal spot to place a gourd player. Comparing his approach 
to writing music with that of Paul McCartney, Simon says, “He 
doesn't think of it in the same way as I do. He wants to capture 
his impulse. Me, I’m happy to spend a year and a half on a song. 
I'm willing to wrestle until I cry uncle or I beat it. I think that 
way - I got ya now! Gotcha!” 

Simon's remnant hair is gray, but otherwise his essential fea- 
tures remain intact: Under the awning of the ever-present hat 


NicHo.Las DAwIpDoFF profiled Jimmy Carter in RS 1123. 
His most recent book is “The Crowd Sounds Happy.” 
























THE KID FROM QUEENS 
Simon playing ball at age 11 (left), and starting 
out in the late Fifties with his boyhood friend 

Art Garfunkel as the duo Tom and Jerry (above) 


or baseball cap are those silent eyes, the alert, 
expressive brows, the chesty boxer’s frame, the 
oft-pursed lips that indicate a watchful presence. 
At five foot four, Simon has no illusions about his 
image as a rock star; he once went through a pe- 
riod when he so disliked his own appearance that 
he refused to look at photographs of himself. “It’s 
easier not to play the game of rock star when you 
don’t look like one,” says McCartney. “He looks 
professorial — you can imagine him teaching you 
literature. The fame game can make people be- 
lieve their own legends and go out of control. He 
has in-built protection.” In the studio, Simon is dry and deadpan. 
At one point during rehearsal, Jim Oblon, the youngest member 
of the band, puts down his drumsticks, moves to the microphone 
and starts riffing over the melody. 

“If I do that, will I get more girls after the show?” Oblon asks. 

“Youre in the wrong band,” Simon tells him. “Or at least a dec- 
ade late.” 


ne day not long ago, Don- 
ald Fagen, of Steely Dan, who 
has admired Simons work for 


decades but knows him only slightly, offered up a spontaneous 
theory of Simon’s childhood. “There's a certain kind of New York 
Jew,’ Fagen began, “almost a stereotype, really, to whom music 
and baseball are very important. I think it has to do with the 
parents. The parents are either immigrants or first-generation 
Americans who felt like outsiders, and assimilation was the key 
thought - they gravitated to black music and baseball looking for 
an alternative culture. My parents forced me to get a crew cut; 
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they wanted me to be an astronaut. I wouldn't be surprised if all 
that’s true in Paul's case.” 

When I recount this to Simon, he says Fagen isn’t far from 
the truth. Simon's parents were first-generation American Jews. 
His mother, Belle, taught at a Queens elementary school, and 
his father, Lou, was a professional musician who played the bass 
“to put food on the table.” They lived on 70th Road in Kew Gar- 
dens Hills, in the middle of a monochrome block of identical, 
low-slung, attached brick houses. But to Simon, his childhood 
comes back to him in nice bright colors, teeming with ballplay- 
ers, hoodlums — “I was a wanna-be gang member’ - street-cor- 
ner doo-wop groups, satin summers and clear winter nights. “I 
got real infatuated with lights,” he says. “I was lying in bed and 
they were building new houses in the lots across the street. Snow 
fell at night. The workmen built a bonfire. The light from the 
bonfire magnified by snow, the way it moved across the ceiling - 
I loved it. An orange flickering thing.” 

It was Art Garfunkel who long ago pointed out to Simon that, 
even in boyhood, Simon had an unusual interest in people who 
liked to do the things Simon liked to do but had different ways of 
doing them. In those days, Simon would put his baseball glove 
over the handles of his Schwinn bicycle with the baseball cards 
in the wheel spokes - “to sound like a motor” - and leave Kew 
Gardens Hills in search of pickup games in far-flung Italian and 
Irish neighborhoods. Unknown schoolyards were exotic places 
to Simon, and he enjoyed the company of strangers. “Artie used 
to say, ‘You were the kid who knew more kids in different neigh- 
borhoods,’” says Simon. “I was a ballplayer. I'd go on my bike, and 
I'd hustle kids in stickball.” Simon has essentially approached his 
entire creative life as a series of bike trips, riding in and out of dif- 
ferent musical neighborhoods, responding to something new. 

As a boy, Simon often crooned to himself in the bathroom with 
the lights off, enjoying the reverb of the tiles - hence, “Hello dark- 
ness, my old friend.” But he was singing alone in his bedroom 
with the baseball pennants on the wall when the door opened, 
and there was Lou Simon telling him what a nice voice he had. 
Nobody had ever said that to him before. “He was in a tuxedo, 
going out the door to a club date,” Simon recalls. “My father was 
a Yankee fan. I used to listen to games 
with my father. He was a nice guy. Fun. 
Funny. Smart. He didn't play with me 
as much as I played with my kids. He 
was at work until late at night.” Some- 
times, at two in the morning, when Lou 
Simon at last turned on to 7Oth Road, 
he couldnt tell which driveway was his 
and pulled his car into the wrong one. 
“It really frustrated him,” says Simon. 
“We had to be quiet in the morning. I 
used to watch him shave. He used to 
say, I really don't feel like working to- 
night,’ a feeling I came to understand.” 

It was baseball that introduced 
Simon to rock & roll. He was the sort of Yankee fan who kept a 
scorebook and tore up Red Sox cards as a matter of principle. One 
day, as he was listening to his radio, waiting for the broadcast of 
the game to begin, the DJ said, “I have a new record. It’s the worst 
thing I’ve ever heard. If this is a hit, I'll eat my hat.” The song was 
“Gee,” a doo-wop number by the Crows. Simon was transfixed. 
“This is the first thing this guy's played that I like!” he thought. 

Simon was the kind of categorical listener who knew precise- 
ly what he liked, and how much he liked it. His first favorite song 
was a doo-wop hit, “Sincerely” by Harvey and the Moonglows. 
His two “unattainable pinnacles” remain Elvis Presley's song 
“Mystery Train” and the Bo Diddley beat. The beacon in the dis- 
tance he might reach someday is the great lowa harmony singers 
Don and Phil Everly. “I wasn't exposed to poetry at all as a boy,” 
Simon says. “But the music I heard conjured up a kind of poetry. 
Seemed very mysterious to me. A kind of delightful mysterious. 
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I thought the name Elvis Presley was one of the weirdest names 
I ever heard.” As he sorted through it all, trying to find his own 
voice, he realized he could never sound raunchy and Southern like 
Presley, so he went the other way, following softer examples like 
Sam Cooke, Clyde McPhatter, and the Fleetwoods. 

All the sounds Simon liked as a boy remain fresh in him today, 
and he continues to draw from them. The new album's title song, 
“So Beautiful or So What,” features what he says is “one of my 
favorite Bo Diddley rhythms.” (It also references the Miles Davis 
tune “So What.”) In his earlier songs, Simon is prone to naming 
his favorite doo-wop groups and their hits. His work references 
such a broad geography of music that he is sometimes accused 
of being someone, as he puts it, who “flits around from culture 
to culture,” but to him, when he encounters something new that 
he likes, an inevitable part of the appeal is that it doesn't really 
seem new at all. In 1985, when Simon traveled to South Africa 
and began to work with Ladysmith Black Mambazo, their har- 
monies so closely resembled the doo-wop of his childhood that 
he found their sound to be “a very familiar thing.” 


| -imon and Garfunkel met dur- 


ing a grade-school produc- 


| 
| 





Bed tion of Alice in Wonderland. 


Simon played the White Rabbit and Garfunkel the Cheshire Cat. 
(A musicologist will someday be tempted to make something of 
this; he shouldn't.) Soon the two boys were hanging out in their 
basements, imitating the Everly Brothers. At a time when most 
people didn't think of singing pop songs as a serious musical en- 
deavor, Garfunkel shared Simon’s belief that in rock & roll there 
were vast creative possibilities for two teenagers who liked to 
mesh their voices. Even at that point, both boys had a profes- 
sional sense of commitment to music: They would do whatever 
it took. “I missed baseball practice once for a talent show,” says 
Simon. “The baseball coach, he didn’t like it. He told me, ‘Paul, 
you better make up your mind if you want to play baseball or you 





“Artie was funny,” says Simon. 

“T guess people like the idea that we 
can't stand each other, that we don't 
get along. We were best friends.” 


want to sing. You gotta get serious, Paul.” 

At 16, using the stage name Tom and Jerry, the two had the 
first of their many hits, a teenage come-hither called “Hey, 
Schoolgirl.” As Simon and Garfunkel, it took them longer. While 
Garfunkel pursued mathematics at Columbia, Simon studied 
English at Queens College and worked jobs in the music indus- 
try. One of his employers was Amy Records, a small company on 
Broadway near the Brill Building. “After school, [d come into 
town and listen to masters people sent in,’ Simon says. “I knew 
where that record company was - the bottom. They got nothing 
choice. I didn't accept anything.” Another year, Simon was hired 
by the song publisher E.B. Marks and charged with peddling 
weary chestnuts from the Marks catalog like “The Peanut Ven- 
dor” to record companies. “I couldn't sell one song,” says Simon. 
“Tt was rock & roll’s time. I felt bad, I couldn't get anything sold, 
and so I'd write a song and let them publish it.” 
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Each time he met with a record company, Simon had to write 
up a report. One day, the man who owned E.B. Marks called him 
in and asked, “Who wrote this report?” Simon answered that he 
had. The man said, “No, you didn’t.” Simon said, “Yes, I did.” The 
man insisted, “No, you didn't. It’s written too well.” Simon lost 
his temper. “I majored in English lit,” he told the man. “And fuck 
you, I quit.” From then on, he decided, he would publish every 
one of his songs himself. He took the next one to Columbia Rec- 
ords and met with the producer Tom Wilson. “Id like to use that 
song with this group the Pilgrims,” Wilson told him. Simon said, 
“I sing it with a friend. Can we sing it for you?” Wilson agreed. 
“So, says Simon, “Artie and I go up there and sing “The Sound of 
Silence. We sang it, and to our surprise, they signed us.” 

That was in 1964. Columbia put out the album Wednesday 
Morning, 3 A.M. At first, it went nowhere. “By that time,” Simon 
says, “the Beatles already existed, the Stones already existed, 
Dylan already existed. There seemed to be no place to fit in. You 
couldn't get up to the feeding trough. They had covered the land- 
scape. But they didnt have what we had: New York doo-wop." 

Wilson went back into the studio, and without telling Simon 
or Garfunkel, he added rock instrumentation to “The Sound of 
Silence” and re-released it. So it was that one Saturday night in 
1966, the two best friends were sitting in Simon's car, parked on 
a quiet corner in Kew Gardens Hills. They had no gigs, no dates, 
nowhere to go and nothing to do. The car radio was switched on, 
and as they talked, the DJ was concluding the weekly countdown 
of the nation’s top hits. At last, he reached Number One. “Hello 
darkness, my old friend,” it began. 

Garfunkel spoke first. “Now those guys,’ he said, “must be hav- 
ing a big lite!” 

Simon still loves the memory. “Artie!” he says. “He was funny. 
I guess people like the idea that we cant stand each other. That 
we don't get along. We were best friends. Nobody made me laugh 
like Artie.” 

Simon and Garfunkel was, Simon says, “an incredible adven- 
ture. Just to travel, get on a plane, go to a town I‘d never been to. 





“One of my deficiencies is my voice 
sounds sincere. Dylan, everything 
he sings has two meanings. I've 
tried to sound ironic. I don't. I can't.” 


At the beginning, we were thrilled to stay in a Holiday Inn: ‘Oh, 
great! They have a vibrating bed!’ The kids would invite us to 
their parties. We were only a couple of years older than they were. 
Artie sometimes hitchhiked from one gig to another.” 

With their five albums in six years, Simon and Garfunkel cre- 
ated among the most melodic, beautifully interwoven harmo- 
nies in American musical history. In the process they became 
something like musical brothers. “We really have a unique blend 
of voices,” says Simon. “It pulls you back, that blend.” But as 
rewarding as the collaboration was, it also pushed them apart. 
Both were willful and sharp-witted, bright and sensitive. “I've 
had terrible fights with Artie about things,” Simon says. “Some- 
times artistic things. But Artie doesn't write. We didnt really 
fight until “Bridge Over Troubled Water. That had a lot to do with 
Artie making a movie at the same time.” 

The movie was Catch-22, directed by Mike Nichols, who had 
commissioned “Mrs. Robinson” for The Graduate. Since Simon 
wrote all the songs, it was understandable that Garfunkel might 


want a little artistic independence — might wish to create a role 
for himself rather than simply interpreting his shared part. But 
while Garfunkel was down in Sonora, Mexico, waiting and wait- 
ing for Nichols to film his scenes, Simon was working unassist- 
ed on their next album and feeling abandoned. He set down one 
of his last songs for Simon and Garfunkel, “The Only Living 
Boy in New York,” in which “Tom” flies down to Mexico, leav- 
ing the singer with “nothing to do today but smile.” Something 
else Simon was working on while Garfunkel was in Mexico was 
a soaring hymn he still feels Garfunkel’s voice alone is “particu- 
larly suited to.” After the record came out, Garfunkel would go 
onstage and perform “Bridge Over Troubled Water,” and as he 
did, Simon would stand in the wings, anticipating the torrents of 
applause to follow and thinking, “That’s my song, man.” 

Soon the friends went their separate ways. “Simon and Garfun- 
kel is a minefield,” Simon says now. “It’s very hard to be in a duo. I 
was very liberated by the breakup of Simon and Garfunkel.” 


our decades later, ‘Bridge Over 
Troubled Water’ has been 
played on the radio more than 


7 million times. In all, songs written by Simon have been broad- 
cast over 100 million times. Three of his 16 albums - Bridge Over 
Troubled Water, Still Crazy After All These Years and Graceland 
- have won the Grammy for Best Album. Simon has received 
a sufficient number of lifetime-achievement awards, from the 
likes of the Kennedy Center and the Library of Congress, that 
there is no one who would suggest he acted imprudently when 
he left Brooklyn Law School after a “wasted year” in 1963, and 
set off hitchhiking, looking for America with only a guitar and 
a suitcase, 

Still, there is a stigma about Simon that might be summa- 
rized as the belief in some critical corners that he hasn't suffered 
enough. The complaint seems to be 
that Simon is too literate, too earnest, 
too neurotic - in short, too much like 
a music critic. “He has always been 
the smart, bourgeois, fussy wimp who 
makes some self-styled rockers want 
to kick sand in his face,” is how Jon 
Pareles once described him in The New 
York Times. When Simon, searching 
for inspiration, traveled to apartheid- 
era South Africa in 1985 to record 
with local black musicians, American 
critics called him a cultural opportun- 
ist. And when he spent the early 1990s 
working on his Broadway musical, The 
Capeman, they portrayed him as an interloping egomaniac. 

Simon experiences the world in such a full and detailed way, it’s 
easy to imagine the vivid impressions he must have accumulat- 
ed across more than 50 years at the center of American popular 
music. But though he applauds Stephen Sondheim for exacting 
“delicious” revenge in his recent memoir, Finishing the Hat, don't 
expect any such revelations from Simon. These days he seems like 
a novelist in late autumn, working as hard as ever, but taking con- 
tented pleasure in family, friends and the daily newspaper. He has 
forsaken his penthouse duplex overlooking Central Park for the 
suburbs, where life as the only living boy in New Canaan seems to 
suit him. He now writes most of his songs in the car, a black SUV 
he selected for its acoustics. He sings to himself as he ferries his 
three kids around, and then, when he hits on something good, he 
remembers it until he gets home. “I don’t talk that much about my 
life, my past,” he tells me, sitting in his office in midtown Manhat- 
tan. Hearing him say those last two words in his familiar, gently 
longing outer-borough baritone brings to mind the weary man in 
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ola Friends and Winter Companions 


Simon doesn’t like to talk about his ea life: “There’s no 
rea ee ee that ' tell how I feel.” (1) With son Harper at a 
pez 975. (2) Between takes, with Car ae ata 
New Yor! rk c recording studio in 1959. (3) Ata party with Carri 
Fisher in 1980. (4) Accompa nying Edie Brickell, his wife of Tc) 
years. (5) Dressed as a turkey to sing “Still Crazy” on SNLin 
oe (6) On the Graceland tour in 1987, with Ladysmith Black 
bazo and Miriam Makeba. (7) With Paul hcerbahts in 2001, 








Simon's song “Gone at Last,” who takes 
harbor at a truck stop on a snowy night 
for some “thinking about my past.” 

If you've spent your life listening to 
Simon sing about scarred, resilient 
people grappling with life’s disappointments, there's something 
affirming about how unchanged his voice sounds as he approach- 
es his 70th birthday. You have only to listen to the precise way he 
enunciates his suffixes, the many pauses he favors in conversa- 
tion, to grasp that clarity and emotional precision are crucial to 
him. His voice is often faulted for its limitations of size, but it has 
the advantage of New York character. In the same way the city’s 
Upper West Side can feel like a Woody Allen movie in real time, 
it’s easy to hear every word spoken by New Yorkers as lyrics from 
a Paul Simon song: your barber when he tells you, “That seems to 
be OK,” or the woman in line getting coffee, rearranging her po- 
sition on “this guy I had a little bit of a thing with.” 

But Simon believes that his voice is part of what makes people 
hard on him. “One of my deficiencies is my voice sounds sincere,” 
he says. “I've tried to sound ironic. I don't. I can’t. Dylan, every- 
thing he sings has two meanings. He's telling you the truth and 
making fun of you at the same time. I sound sincere every time. 
Rock & roll has a lot to do with image. If that’s not your strength, 
people find fault with the work.” 

In particular, Simon has spent his professional life being con- 
demned for not being Dylan. “There's always some kind of com- 
parison between us,” he says. “I usually come in second. I don’t 
like coming in second. In the very, very beginning, when we 
were first signed to Columbia, I really admired Dylan's work. 
‘The Sound of Silence’ wouldn't have been written if it weren't 
tor Dylan. But I left that feeling around The Graduate and “Mrs. 
Robinson. They weren't folky anymore.” 

Simon's office is in the Brill Building on Broadway. In the late 
1950s and early 1960s, when Simon was coming into Manhat- 
tan by subway from Queens to hustle songs, the Brill Building 
was for popular songwriters what Silicon Valley is for computer 


UPWARD BOUND 
The two friends in 1964. At first, Simon loved 
the “adventure” of hitting the road and staying 
in Holiday Inns: “They have a vibrating bed!” 





programmers today. There are art deco 
ceiling lamps, Italian chairs, plants, an 
Asian screen, a desk that doesn’t look 
as though it has seen much service and 
a piano that seems more experienced. 
The books that Simon has on hand include biographies of Bruce 
Springsteen and Sylvia Plath stacked with a collection of John 
Berryman’s poetry. Simon agrees with his friend, the poet Billy 
Collins, that song lyrics are not poems. “I don't like the honor- 
ific lifting up of something else to poetry,’ Collins says. “Poet- 
ry in motion and so on. I hold rock lyrics to their own standard. 
‘Whiter Shade of Pale, you have no idea what that means, it’s just 
a great song.” But Paul McCartney disagrees. “He's a poet!” Mc- 
Cartney says of Simon. “The same rules of poetry apply to a song- 
writer. Economy, phrase, rhythm. Allen Ginsberg always wanted 
you to say, ‘Is this a song or a poem?’ If it was a song, hed leave 
you alone. If it was a poem, he'd knock it to pieces.” 

For all of his celebrity, when Simon goes shopping for grocer- 
ies, he is still capable of convincing himself that nobody notices 
him as he walks the aisles. Then, after he makes his purchas- 
es, he feels flustered to find people approaching him. “Paul Mc- 
Cartney is always aware that somebody's watching him,” Simon 
says. “I never think anybody's watching me. I’m naive.” Like 
many diffident writers who bring intimate themes from their 
own life into their work, there seems to be a necessary discon- 
nect in Simon that wants always to consider the flashes of self- 
portrait that are layered into his songs as lyrics rather than life. 
“I dont usually write autobiographically anymore,” he says. But 
people approach Simon in supermarket checkout lines part- 
ly because he has written so well about that most enduringly 
seductive subject, doomed romances. Among Simon and Gar- 
funkel’s more popular songs are “Kathy's Song” and “America,” 
which feature Simon's former girlfriend, Kathy Chitty. “Before I 
knew him, I knew Kathy,” says Simon's friend, Saturday Night 
Live producer Lorne Michaels, voicing an impression shared by 
many fans. Simon wrote the last verse of “Bridge Over Troubled 
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Water” - which begins “Sail on, silvergirl” - after his first wife, 
Peggy Harper, noticed her first gray hairs. The medley of love- 
damaged songs he wrote with his second wite, the actress Car- 
rie Fisher, in mind, includes “Hearts and Bones,” “Allergies” and 
“She Moves On,” in which Simon describes a man “abandoned, 
forsaken in her cold coffee eyes.” 

All this, of course, can be hard on the mortals who inspired 
the timeless songs. When discussing the interplay of personal 
history and imagination, Simon’s desire “not to hurt anybody” 
always trumps disclosure. When I ask Simon about his song “I 
Do It for Your Love,” he says, “That’s about my first wife, Peggy. 
I met Peggy ... better not to go into that!” Harper is a reserved 
woman from a hamlet in the east Tennessee hills. Carrie Fish- 
er, on the other hand, is a former Hollywood princess who has 
seemed to spend her life getting into everything. She has written 
that Simon is a “magic person’ and described herself as a “bitch,” 
explaining that Simon “had to put up with a lot” during their 
dozen years together. Simon’s response? “I don’t want to talk 
about Carrie, he says. “I don't mean I dislike her. I don't dislike 
Carrie Fisher. I just don’t want to get into it. She's a writer. She's 
entitled to her life and to write about it as she wishes.” 

It hasn't escaped Simon's notice that the more he kept his per- 
sonal life to himself, the better life got. “At a certain point,” he 
says, “you begin to realize about your life and your private affairs 
that it’s inappropriate that it should be entertainment for some- 
body else. There’s no requirement that I tell how I hurt and how 
I feel. It's a mistake you make early on. I see Eminem out there 
talking about his family, his kids, and I think 10 or 15 years from 
now he'll regret it.” Simon refuses to discuss his children, includ- 
ing his eldest son, Harper, who has struggled to define himself as 
a musician since he toured with his dad on Graceland at age 14. 
“It's avery high bar that he set,” Harper has said. “If you cant be 
up at that level, why bother, you know?” 

Near the entrance to Simon’s office, there are several framed 
pictures of baseball players, among them Jackie Robinson, the 
Negro Leagues star Buck O'Neil, Mickey Mantle, Joe DiMaggio 
and a fleet of other New York Yankees. “I like baseball,” he says. 
“Probably my favorite thing. When it comes to the end of life, 
I'll say it was baseball and music. That'll be it.” What Simon sa- 
vors most about the sport is line drives. “That feeling of the ball 


hitting the bat so perfectly, you dont feel it,” he says. “It’s like 
writing a great line. You don't even feel it. You think, AAAA! It’s 
perfectly concise. Anybody who has not experienced it can’t un- 
derstand.” His favorite player was Mantle, who, when he met 
Simon, wanted to know why, if that was the case, DiMaggio was 
the one Simon had immortalized in song. Simon explained about 
syllables, how it helps when they glide along for a while. When 
Simon encountered DiMaggio in an Italian restaurant, the Yan- 
kee Clipper also had questions: “What does that mean — Where 
have you gone?” He let Simon know he hadn't gone anywhere. 
He was doing ads for Mr. Coffee. Simon told DiMaggio about the 
potency of vanishing heroes. As for the line itself, how it came 
to him at age 26, all Simon has ever been able to say is, “I don't 
know where it came from, but all of a sudden it was there.” 
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As Garfunkel would perform 
“Bridge Over Troubled Water,” 
Simon would stand in the wings 
thinking, “That's my song, man.” 


Leaning against a wall in the near corner of the office, not far 
from the baseball display, is a double bass. The instrument is 
so large that once you notice it, the bass seems to loom over the 
room. Simon says it belonged to his father, who remains a strong 
presence for him. The New York Times once reported that the two 
had a “famously tortured relationship.” This was said especial- 
ly to be true after Simon became celebrated for making a kind of 
music that Lou Simon considered trivial. Not true, Simon says 
with indignation. “I imagine he was amazed and kind of happy 
for me,” he says. “I had a very good relationship with my moth- 
er and father. Complicated with my father, but certainly loving. 
I think it was fame. For my mother it was pure joy. For my father 
- he never said this - there came a point where enough was 
enough. The only thing I can remember - and my tather is the 
person who most influenced my thinking and my life - he said, 
‘Of course I’m very happy for you. I can’t argue with your suc- 
cess. But is that really what you want to be, a rock star?’ I said, 
‘Yeah! Why not? What should I be? What am I supposed to be?’ 
He said, ‘A teacher.” 

In the late Seventies, Lou Simon abruptly put down his bass, 
went back to school at New York University, received a doctorate 
in linguistics, and became a professor of education at City College. 
“Tt’s complicated,” says Simon. “Here's a guy, a musician all his life. 
In his fifties, he leaves and goes and gets his Ph.D. Extraordinary. 
He’s astar in his own right, but he’s also the father of Paul Simon. 
For him, it was a mix.” Simon pauses. “It’s very hard to know what 
your father is thinking,” he says. “I was working on St. Lucia when 
he died. His health had been failing. He took a nap and he died.” 


cattered throughout Simons 


office are photos of Artie, Dion. 
Al Gore, Lorne Michaels, Philip 


Glass, Leonard Bernstein, the Brazilian singer Milton Nasci- 
mento, the Smothers Brothers, Kate Smith, the wife and kids. 
A handsome walnut cabinet houses a Kodachrome-era hi-fi. 
“This stuff is old,” Simon says about the stereo. “I’m not a tech- 
nophile.” Along the walls there is a weekend watercolor portrait 
of Simon painted by his mother, the 
framed string arrangement Simon 
commissioned for “Bridge Over Trou- 
bled Water” that the composer hasti- 
ly mistitled “Like a Pitcher of Water” 
and a letter from George Gershwin, in 
which he pitches himself to one A.M. 
Wattenberg: “Our Astaire picture, 
Shall We Dance, looks first-rate.” 
Simon smiles. “Songwriter insecuri- 
ty,” he says. “I never met a secure writ- 
er. They're all competitive, and they're 
all paying attention to what people say 
about them, which is what makes peo- 
ple crazy.” Is this true of him? “I don’t 
think of myself as insecure in the world,” he replies quietly. I say 
that he seems like a self-confident person who prefers the periph- 
ery. “Periphery is true,” he says. I mention the “immobilizing” 
depression he once described after the failures of his film and 
album One-Trick Pony, and the simultaneous disintegration of 
his relationship with Carrie Fisher. “There've been times I’ve been 
depressed,” he says even more quietly. “Not to say there haven't 
been times of self-doubt. I wouldn't say I was happy-go-lucky.” 
You dont have to recall the cover photograph of Simon's bril- 
liant self-titled 1972 debut solo album, in which his face is half- 
obscured by a thick frame of parka fur, to sense that he is the 
kind of man who can be a little hard on himself. But if Simon has 
seemed furtive across his long career, it’s because he isn't really 
nonchalant about anything. The singer-songwriter Randy New- 
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man recalls playing catcher in a wiffle-ball game on Long Island 
when Simon came to bat. “I could hear him talking to himself,” 
recalls Newman, who has known Simon casually for years. “Real- 
ly competitive. Unusually competitive. He wants to win at stuff.” 
As Simon himself often stresses, his music is the best of him — “as 
opposed to when I’m being a real asshole and then later regretting 
it. Everybody famous is an asshole at times, and the only thing 
interesting about it is the excuse for why youre such an asshole.” 

Anyone who knows Simon's best songs realizes how musical- 
ly invested he is in that question of why flawed men and women 
are the way they are. Vulnerability is his great subject. Like all the 
great artists, he’s more interested in process than resolution, in 
the smallest subtleties of feeling. His characters are downcast, 
unguarded people trying to keep up their hopes (“I do believe, if I 
hadn't met you, I might still be sinking fast”) and striving to con- 
nect (“You dont feel you could love me, but I feel you could”). To 
those who know him, like Billy Collins, Simon is “a good example 
of the examined life” - something I come to appreciate at the stu- 
dio early one evening, when Simon tells me how a long, disorient- 
ing interval in his life became a single perfect line in a song. 

It was a decade ago, and Simon was suddenly overcome with 
self-loathing. “I really attacked myself,” he recalls. “It was a bru- 
tal attack. I didn’t tell anybody. It was like a voice inside me was 
really attacking me.” When he tried to defend himself against 
the assault from within, the voice wouldn't let him. “You got it 
wrong,’ it told him. “This isn’t a trial. It’s a sentencing. We're not 
interested in how good you talk. That's just a cover-up.” 

At the time, Simon was having trouble with pain in both hands 
and he worried about his future ability to play an instrument. He 
visited a doctor, and after the physical examination, Simon told 
him about the voice that made him feel that everything he did 
was wrong. The doctor asked Simon if he was game for some- 
thing unconventional. Sure, said Simon. The doctor knew a for- 
mer psychiatrist, a man of great skill, who had closed his practice 





At one point, Simon was overcome 
with self-loathing. “It was like a voice 
inside me was really attacking me,” 
he says. “It was brutal.” 


and gone to work for a church in Baltimore. Simon telephoned 
the man. “I told him the whole thing about my attack on my ego,” 
he says. In response, the man in Baltimore said that encounter- 
ing an extraordinarily harsh inner voice is not an uncommon ex- 
perience for writers. The man asked Simon to choose a voice he 
thought of as comic - perhaps Bugs Bunny's voice — and told him 
to try to hear the harsh voice as Bugs. Then, the man said, Simon 
should take the now-defused voice and put it under his shoe. 

“I understood his point,’ Simon says. “You're fooled because it’s 
your inner voice. It’s not uncommon for people to get down on 
themselves and hit all their own wounded spots. You can really 
hurt yourself. This was a way of saying don't pay attention to 
yourself. It was good advice.” The idea eventually showed up on 
the album Surprise, in “Sure Don't Feel Like Love,” when Simon 
sings, “Whos that conscience sticking on the sole of my shoe?” 

During another conversation at the rehearsal studio, Simon 
tells me about a book,.A Giacometti Portrait, he'd read years ago 
that was still strikingly vivid for him. The book is writer James 
Lord’s account of being painted by his friend, the Swiss artist Al- 
berto Giacometti. “Every day, Giacometti finished the portrait 


and said it was awful,” Simon recounts enthusiastically. “The 
degree to which he beats himself up is hilarious. I can be pret- 
ty rough on myself. But him - he really beat himself up. He'd get 
better and better and then say, “This is just unacceptable! One 
thing the world will be spared is this crap, this kind of mediocri- 
ty out of me, talentless nothing that I am.’ Hed do this over and 
over until Lord told him, ‘Don't touch it, you've got it now.’ But 
Giacometti took it apart and redid it and did it better. That con- 
stant editing and self-criticism - I diked it.” 

Other artists are often surprised by the lengths to which 
Simon will go to “destroy everything with great bravery,” as 
Giacometti put it. A few years ago, Simon agreed to sing one of 
his forlorn masterpieces, “I Do It for Your Love,” on an album 
of covers the jazz pianist Herbie Hancock was making. But as 
the two musicians consulted about the song, Simon surprised 
Hancock by suggesting that they significantly rework the tune, 
reducing its complex structure to a single chord and switching 
it to a minor key. “The recording we did is a completely differ- 
ent idea of the song from the one he wrote,” Hancock marvels. 
Simon's musical “curiosity” reminded Hancock of his old boss, 
Miles Davis. “Miles and Paul aren't in boxes,” he says. “A couple 
of geniuses with heads full of ideas.” 


ith Simon, italways seems to 
come back around to where 
it all comes from, how every- 


thing put together gets put together. During a recent public con- 
versation with Billy Collins at a college in Florida, Simon told the 
audience about “Love and Hard Times,” one of the new songs on 
So Beautiful or So What, and he spoke in such detail about his 
process that he brought to mind for Collins “a Ferrari mechan- 
ic taking the engine apart. He had a 
very clear sense how his music is con- 
structed. The old question: Does the 
music or the lyric come first? For him, 
clearly the beat comes first. He’s not 
just Rhymin’ Simon, he’s Rhythmic 
Simon. He picked up his guitar and 
played “Mystery Train’ and said, ‘Forty 
percent of my music is based on that.’ 
More than most writers, he’s willing 
to admit his music is an assemblage 
of different influences.” 

By reimagining existing forms of 
music and making surprising linkag- 
es across a vast palette of sound pat- 
terns old and new, Simon has always been ahead of his time. In 
1965, at Theatre de [Est Parisien, he heard the Peruvian band 
Los Incas using charangos and pan flutes to play the Andean folk 
song “El Condor Pasa,” which he subsequently adapted into the 
Simon and Garfunkel song “IfI Could.” “Td never heard those in- 
struments,” he says. “I loved it. Maybe I have the capacity to have 
my emotions touched by sounds and rhythms of different cul- 
tures as well as the first stuff I heard on the radio in adolescence, 
when most people's emotions are touched.” 

In 1971, for his first solo album, Simon returned to Paris and 
recorded a broken-shoed shimmy called “Hobo’s Blues” with 
the legendary jazz violinist Stephane Grappelli. That same 
year, he visited Jamaica. He had heard Jimmy Cliff's ska song 
“Vietnam,” and it inspired a song about a smaller family trag- 
edy from Simon. “If you really want something,” he says, “you 
gotta go to where they play it.” When he got to Kingston, he 
met up with members of Cliffs band, Toots and the Maytals. 
“I showed them my song and said, ‘I want to do a ska version. 
They said, “We don’t do ska anymore. I said, ‘What do you do?’ 
They said, ‘We play reggae. I said, “What's that sound like?’ 
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They played it. I said, ‘Let’s do it!” The title of Simon's song 
was itself a sly allusion to provenance. On a menu at a restau- 
rant in Chinatown, he saw a chicken and egg dish called “Moth- 
er and Child Reunion.” The song, as Simon puts it, “became the 
first reggae hit by a non-Jamaican white guy outside Jamaica.” 

By that time, Simon's ambitions were growing beyond the di- 
verse songs he was writing for his first three solo albums. In 1977, 
Woody Allen cast him in Annie Hall, as the music producer for 
whom Annie leaves Alvy Singer. “Allen's instructions were really 
simple,” recalls Simon. “Come in, say anything you want, and in- 
vite her to a party. Be sure you 
say it’s gonna be ‘very mellow. 
When he first wrote the part, it 
was all wrong. I said, ‘He's not 
gonna be a stupid guy!’ Woody's 
not a fan of rock & roll, as every- 
body knows. But he let me pick 
everything - the coke spoon 
dangling around my neck, the 
stuff I said about Jack and An- 
jelica coming to my party.” 

On the set, Simon encoun- 
tered the actress Shelley Du- 
vall, who eventually came to 
live with him in New York. 
Across the hall was the apart- 
ment of Lorne Michaels, the pal 
in whom Simon used to confide 
when the time came to slip out 
the back or make a new plan. 
One day, Simon stopped by for 
such a conversation about Du- 
vall. “It wasn’t a good match, 
and he kind of recognized that,” 
savs Michaels. But Simon cared 
for Duvall and didn’t want to be 
unkind. “You have to be really 
direct,’ was Michaels’ counsel. 
“You have to say, ‘I’m not in love 
with you. Unless youre direct, 
she won't hear it.” 

A day later Michaels ran 
into Duvall. “I guess you talk- 
ed to Paul,” she said. Michaels 
said that he had, and asked her 
what had happened. “Well,” she 
said, “he said, ‘I’m not in love 
with you. I care about you. I'll 
help you find an apartment. 
But it’s over.” Michaels was 
sympathetic. “Shelley, that had 
to be hard,” he said. “How do 
you feel?” Duvall looked at him and shrugged. “He's in one of his 
moods,’ she said. 

In 1980, Simon wrote, composed the soundtrack for and 
starred in the film One-Trick Pony. “I had fun,” Simon says, “but 
it wasn't a very good piece of work.” Few people were passion- 
ate about his next album, Hearts and Bones. Feeling musically 
bereft, Simon happened to hear a tape of South African town- 
ship jive, and he liked it so well that he headed for Johannes- 
burg. The bass player Bakithi Kumalo was working in a garage 
when a call came through that the American who wrote “Home- 
ward Bound” wanted Kumalo to come record with him. “T had 
no idea what he was looking for,” says Kumalo, who has been Si- 
mon’s bassist ever since. “But he came and just fell in love with 
the music and that was good for everyone. It was fresh for us 
and fresh for Americans, too. Deep! And for me, as a South Af- 
rican, to hear music in English and then how he put everything 
together — it was unbelievable.” 
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THE MUSICAL PILGRIM 
Simon in 1966. Few artists are as generous in acknowledging 
their artistic debts. “| never invented anything,” he says. 


Simon was criticized by some for plundering African music, 
but to many musicians, his methods are unusual only for how 
conspicuously he acknowledges his artistic debts. (“I never in- 
vented anything,” he says.) “What's the expression?” asks Paul 
McCartney. “A good artist borrows, a great artist steals? Fair 
enough! Were all heavily influenced. When I heard Graceland, I 
had always loved African things. I'd gone to Lagos to do Band on 
the Run. I had a similar idea in mind - to be influenced. Every- 
body does it in all forms of art - uses their influences as a turn- 
on. The difference with Paul is he does it very well. Graceland 
was dangerous territory, and he 
more than pulled it off.” 

Back in New York in 1987, 
at the Greenwich Village club 
Sounds of Brazil, Simon fell 
into a conversation with Dizzy 
Gillespie and the Puerto Rican 
jazz musician Eddie Palmieri. 
Together they told him, “You 
can't just make an African 
album and leave it at that. Now 
youre on the trail!” Then they 
gave him an impromptu history 
of the way West African drum- 
ming had traveled through Bra- 
zil and on up to Cuba. Over the 
course of a year, Simon made 
visits to several Brazilian cit- 
ies with his longtime produc- 
er, Phil Ramone. In Salvador, 
they were passing through Pil- 
lory Square in an old, impover- 
ished section of the city when 
they heard the sound of drums. 
“Paul's curious,’ recalls Ra- 
mone. “We see 20 drummers on 
a street. Paul gets them to agree 
to record on an old 8-track. I 
hot-wired it through a man- 
hole cover in a schoolyard.” By 
the end of the trip, Simon was 
so excited by what he had col- 
lected that he never followed 
through on a planned trip to 
Cuba. Instead, he wrote The 
Rhythm of the Saints. 

Other influences emerged 
closer to home. One day in the 
late Sixties, while Simon was 
out for a walk in Central Park, 
a young Puerto Rican man trip- 
ping on acid approached him 
and said, “You're Paul Simon!” The man’s name was Carlos Ortiz. 
“He was an interesting guy, Simon recalls. “I was in the same 
general state. It was the day of the Puerto Rican Day parade. He 
sort of linked up with me wandering through the park.” The two 
stayed in touch, and one day Ortiz gave Simon a tour of his South 
Bronx neighborhood. “We can't go down that block,” he would say, 
explaining to Simon all about the local gangs. 

That day stayed with Simon. After Rhythm of the Saints, he 
dedicated five full years to working with the playwright Derek 
Walcott, melding doo-wop harmonies, gospel music and Latin 
rhythms to the New York story of a Puerto Rican gang member 
who commits a murder and spends the rest of his life journeying 
toward deliverance. The Capeman was the Spider-Man of its day. 
New York newspapers breathlessly reported the musical’s produc- 
tion troubles and spiraling costs. After the opening, the Times 
panned it twice, dismissing it as “sadly inept” and a “hopeless- 
ly contused drone.” It was a “big flop,” says Simon. [Cont. on 76 | 
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The Beasties 
make old- 
school feel new 
on boisterous 
return 


Beastie Boys 


Hot Sauce Committee 
Part TWO Capital 


BY ROB SHEFFIELD 


Could Beastie 
Boys possibly 
give less of a fuck 
about trying to 
sound young? In 
a word, no. As Ad-Rock proud- 
ly declares on their excellent 
new Hot Sauce Committee Part 
Two, “Oh, my God, just look at 
me/Grandpa been rapping 
since 83!" The Beasties revel in 
their older-than-old-school 
references (“Be kind, rewind”) 
and cultural touchstones 
(“braggadocio” rhymes with 
“T’ll make you sick like a Kenny 
Rogers Roaster’). Where they 
used to boast about rocking 
Adidas instead of Fila, now 
MCA has different footwear 
issues: “I don’t wear Crocs, and 
I don't wear sandals/The pump 
don't work ‘cause the vandals 
took the handles.” 

That's the kick of Hot Sauce - 
the Beasties sound exactly like 
themselves, cutting loose with- 
out straining to fit anyone else's 
idea of relevance. Adam “MCA” 
Yauch, Michael “Mike D” Dia- 
mond and Adam “Ad-Rock” 
Horowitz originally scheduled 
Hot Sauce for release in 2009, 
until the project was derailed 
by MCA’s battle with cancer. 
Now cheekily retitled Hot 
Sauce Committee Part Two, it’s 
their first album in seven years, 
unless you count 2007's stoner- 
funk instrumental throwaway, 
The Mix-Up. It's also a return 
to classic Beasties chutzpah: 
On Hot Sauce Committee, 
theyre not sweating to impress 
anyone except one another. 
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Lead single “Make Some 
Noise” sets the tone with the 
groups feistiest and funniest 
groove since “Intergalactic” 


soundtracked the summer of 


1998. (Have you listened to 
Hello Nasty lately? Even nut- 
tier than you remember.) The 
Beasties ride vintage synths 
and cowbell, with MCA chant- 
ing, “We gonna party for the 
motherfucking right to fight!” 
Amid references to Rotary 
Connection and Ted Danson, 
Ad-Rock drops the best line: 
“Can't tell me nothing, can’t 
tell me nada/Don’t quote me 
now because I’m doing the 
Lambada.” 

The group’s self-produc- 
tion has gained bounce since 
2004's To the 5 Boroughs. They 
get guest shots from Nas (“Too 
Many Rappers’ ) and Santigold 
(the reggae detour “Don't Play 
No Game That I Can't Win’). 
The music is full of signature 
touches, from the punk drum 
solo in “Lee Majors Come 
Again” to the low-end electro 
funk of “Here's a Little Some- 
thing for Ya.” MCA sounds 
as gruff as ever in “Nonstop 
Disco Powerpack,’ giving it up 
to hip-hop pioneers like Ram- 
mellzee and K-Rob’s “Beat 
Bop, Afrika Bambaataa and 
Spoonie Gee (“The one MC 
who you cant deny’), while 
both the bass line and the 
distortion-filter vocals echo 
Spoonies 1980 classic “Spoon- 
in Rap.” 

Beastie Boys were already 
old-school back when they 
were young-school, hyping an 
early-Eighties hip-hop revival 
on Paul's Boutique betore the 
Eighties were even over. So it’s 
no surprise that on Hot Sauce 
Committee Part Two they make 
no effort to accommodate or 
even acknowledge any of the 
latest hip-hop trends. Instead, 
we get the sound of master 
musicians in their comfort 
zone, doing everything their 
own way. Nobody would want 
to hear the Beasties try any- 
thing else. 


Key Tracks: “Make Some Noise,” 
“Nonstop Disco Powerpack” 





m LISTEN NOW! 


~ Hear key tracks from 
these albums at rolling 
stone.com/albums. 





Fleet Foxes’ 
Gorgeous 
Bummers 


Seattle band conjures classic Laurel Canyon 
beauty on anxiety-ridden second album 


Fleet Foxes ** * * 


Helplessness Blues Sub Pop 


The beauty is skin-deep on the second album 
by the Pacific Northwest band Fleet Foxes. 
With its gleaming acoustic guitars, acid-folk 
brush strokes (harmonium, hammered dulci- 
mer) and warming choral harmonies, Help- 
lessness Blues is vocalist-songwriter Robin Pecknold’s 
dazzling evocation of early-Seventies rock Eden: the Sun- 





flower-era Beach Boys and the spaced-cowboy romance of 


Crosby, Stills, Nash and Young, dosed with the Indo-Celtic 
exotica of the Incredible String Band. Underneath, you find 
trouble — songs loaded with blown chances, battered ideals 
and impending mortality. “I wonder if I'll see/Any faces 
above me/Or just cracks in the ceiling,” 
Pecknold sings in “Montezuma, imagin- 
ing his deathbed. He does it in a chirpy, 
disarming voice, like a young Graham 
Nash. Yet there is a fighter’s spirit in there aaa 
and in the period-perfect glow of the music: a a3E bers 
faith in the peace and healing embodied by records like 
Deja Vu. “Tf T had an orchard, I'd work till ’m raw... and 
you would wait tables and soon run the store,” he sings in 
the gorgeously appointed title song. It’s like Nash's “Our 
House, rewritten for an age of reduced expectation but 
rendered with a true seeker’s gusto. Too young to have ex- 
perienced the era he holds so dear, Pecknold has found 
refuge and inspiration in the echoes. DAVID FRICKE 


Key Tracks: 
“Montezuma,” 

“Helplessness 
Blues” 











Steve Miller 
Band ** *'2 


Let Your Hair Down 

Space Cowboy/LoudandProud/ 
Roadrunner 

Miller takes a joyous trip 
through his blues-rock past 
Cut during the 
Same sessions 
that produced last 
years Bingo! (the 
Steve Miller 
Band's first new album in 17 
years), Let Your Hair Down is 
full of songs that have been in 
Miller’s DNA since he was a 


rookie sitting in at blues clubs 


- with Buddy Guy and Muddy 


Waters. He howls over gritty 
slide guitar on Waters “Can't Be 
Satisfied” and lets his guitar run 
wild on Willie Dixon’s “Pretty 
Thing.” The peak? A joyous take 
on Jimmy Reed’s “Close To- 
gether,’ which stresses com- 
panionship in a mean old world. 
Let Your Hair Down is familiar 
territory, but Miller is clearly 
havingablast. patrick DovLe 


Key Tracks: “Close Together,” 
“Can't Be Satisfied,” “Pretty Thing” 


Christina Perri 


x* 


Lovestrong Atlantic 
“Jar of Hearts” singer sprays 
feelings napalm all over 

: == fy ) Christina Perri is 

im absolutely fasci- 

| nated by the do- 
_ lor of her roman- 
tic life - and 
thinks you should be, too. The 
Philly singer-songwriter — who 
scored a smash with her single 
“Jar of Hearts” - has recorded 
11 songs full of plodding tem- 
pos and tolling piano chords 
and stutted her lyric sheet with 
“poetry (that heady compound 
word, “lovestrong”) and other 
florid turns of phrase. Love- 
strong is sometimes insipid 
(“Like a soul mate/He's your 
penguin’), sometimes bom- 
bastic (the power ballad “The 
Lonely’) and often both (“Jar 
of Hearts”). Perri has a service- 
able way with melodies, but 
she is stiflingly self-involved — 
a depressive Colbie Caillat. As 
Perri herself might put it: She 
has “sometalent,” but writes 
“crapsongs. JODY ROSEN 





Key Tracks: “Jar of Hearts,” 
“Penguin” 
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ALUTUMA DE WILDE 





Sade sie he 


The Ultimate Collection 
Epic 

Jay-Z drops by for an epically 
me low best-of 

Few singers have 


of vision to pro- 





retrospective 
that doubles as a seamless 
“let’s make out on the carpet” 


Kate and Anna 
a 





3 Tell My Sister Noiwvieseh 


the consistency | 


duce a career | 


mixtape. From 1985's jazzy — 
_ Neil Young’s Harvest, though 


“Smooth Operator’ to tracks 
from last year’s excellent Sol- 
dier of Love, it’s all state-of- 
the-art slow-jams all the time, 


me-now contralto. The new 





A pair of folk-rock classics - 
plus a killer bonus disc 


| Kate & AnnaMe- 
| Garrigle, from 
b|} 61975, is a singer- 
| songwriter ses- 

sion up there 
with Joni Mitchell's Blue and 


unlike either in style (or sales), 
Funny and heartbreaking, in- 


_ formed by French-Canadian 
driven by Sade Adu’s touch- © 


bait here is a remix of “The | 


Moon and the Sky,” which 
trades the original's flamen- 
co-flavored acoustic guitar 
for a Jay-Z cameo. Hova plays 
an ex-lover who hints that he 


parlor songs and delicious har- 
monies, it’s idiosyncratically 
perfect. This reissue pairs it 
with 1977's nearly-as-great 


Dancer With Bruised Knees, 


adding a beautiful disc of 


may be the baby daddy to © 
Sade's character, flipping the | 


phrase “pregnant pause’ into 
an instant MC classic. Like 


bar lighting, Sade'’s glow © 


makes everyone look their 
best. 


WILL HERMES 


Key Tracks: “Smooth Operator,” 
“The Moon and the sky” 


ve ovigy Saadiq 
cl 
stone Rollin’ Pony 


Retro soulman goes 
everywhere at once 


8 Way I See It, for- 
y mer Tony! Toni! 
ni Tone! frontman 
and current Mal- 
colm X look-alike Raphael 
Saadiq did a spot-on impres- 
sion of Motown circa 1965, 





Seventies babymaking mush. 


Some have called Stone Rollin’ 


his Electric Ladyland, and 
like the Hendrix classic, it’s an 
inspired free-for-all, moving 
backward and forward from 
his beloved mid-Sixties - from 


demos and other flotsam. 
“Skidmore girls come back to 
town/All the freaks head un- 
derground,’ sings the late Kate 
on the unreleased “Saratoga 
Summer Song,’ a slice of life 
from a woman who saw the 
sublime and the absurd as 
kissing cousins. W.H. 


; Key Tracks: “(Talk to Me of) Men- 


docino,” “Heart Like a Wheel" 


If By Yes *** 


Salt on Sea Glass Chimera 


Indie-rock eccentrics throw 


- On 2008's The le? ‘f 





a stoned soul picnic 

Petra Haden is 

_ known for mad- 

brilliant covers 

_ (Journey's “Don’t 
Stop Believin’,” 


the entire The Who Sell Out 


LP) in which she replicates 


each instrumental part using 
_ only her voice. On this long- 
defying retro-soul’s bias for — 


brewing project with veteran 
Cibo Matto sound scientist 


- Yuka Honda, she uses her so- 


prano more conventionally, 
mixing feathery soul singing 


with wind chimes, Fender 


girl-crazy Chuck Berry to po- - 
~ Cline). On “Eliza,” a duet with 


liticized Stevie. Saadiq holds it 
together with tight songwrit- 


ing, and he ups the urgency 


with garage-rock production 
that suggests a White Stripes 


the past, he remakes i. 6. 


Key Tracks: Radio,” “Over You,” 


“Heart Attack” 


Rhodes and other trip-hoppy 
atmospherics (including gui- 
tar colors by Wilco’s Nels 


David Byrne, she sings ellipti- 
cally about a girl who is “big 
and strong.” But elsewhere, 


her swirling, untranslatable 
fan. He doesn't just rediscover — 


who rules the cosmos. 
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phonemes suggest a goddess 
W.H, 


key Gracies ices as Fone 
“Eliza,” “You Feel Right” 
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TREME: THE COMPLETE FIRST SEASON 


From the creators of The Wire comes a new series 
about adversity and the human spirit, set in 
New Orleans, in the aftermath of the greatest 
man-made disaster in American history. 
Available now on DVD, Blu-ray and iTunes. 





hbo. SUiNTESINE 
iTunes.com/treme 


YOUR FAVORITE ARTISTS 
on THEIR FAVORITE ARTISTS 
Inclading: * — 
ELVIS COSTELLOSia THE BEATLES 
DAVE GROHLS@ LED ZEPPELIN | VAMPIRE WEEKEND&8 JAY-Z 
LOU REED & DAVID BOWIE | IGGY POP&m NIRVANA 


INCLU 


UDES ciate OF 
SIX CLASSIC ROLLING STONE COVERS 


On newsstands now. Order at bn.com/rsartists. 


pear fal 





3 CD 
DELUXE 
EDITION 





Both classic albums 
remastered & expanded 
with rare bonus tracks, 
plus a legendary 
unreleased live show. 


Collector’s Edition 
available at 
pearljam.com 
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TOP SINGLES 





Cults *** 
“Abducted” Leaked 


This buzzy New York dua 
take Sixties girl-group pop 
sounds and wash them out 
in haunting reverb. Singers 
Brian Oblivion and 
Madeline Follin sound 
extra-ghostly on this 
sugary ode to lost love, 
trading eerily happy verses 
about kidnapped hearts. 
ERIC MAGNUSON 


Young Jeezy 
feat. Lil Wayne 
wk Kl, 

“Ballin” Leaked 


Jeezy's last album was 
called The Recession. On 
his new single, the recov- 
ery is in full swing: “I'm 

on them Diddys, spendin’ 
dirty money,” he raps over 
a razor-sharp beat. Not 

to be out-balled, Weezy 
offers, “So many cars, I'm 
like, ‘Eenie-meenie-minie- 
moe’/So many colors in 
the diamonds, kaleido- 
scope.” JON DOLAN 


Santigold feat. 


Karen O ***'4 
“GO” Leaked 


Hipster siren Santigold has 
said her new single is about 
“the new American 
Dream.” If said dream 
includes Yeah Yeah Yeahs’ 
Karen O getting her 
Interplanetary Warrior 
Priestess on over an 
electro-punk track you can 
jump-rope to, then America 


must be doing just fine. 4.p. 


Pitbull *** 
“Give Me Everything” 


All major services 

Miami rapper Pitbull gets 

a long way on intensity, 
chomping down on songs 
like chew toys. On “Give Me 
Everything,” a Black Eyed 
Peas-like club-pop cut with 
a plaintive Ne-Yo chorus, 
he spits silly rhymes (“If 
you slip, I'm gonna fall on 
top of your girl”) with five 
times more conviction than 
they deserve. JODY ROSEN 


. LISTEN NOW! 


. Hear these and 
more hot new 

tracks at rolling 

stone.com/songs. 





Lady Gaga's Latest 


“Fame hooker, 
prostitute, 
wench”: Gaga 





Bad Romance 
La dy Gaga « *« We “Judas” Al major services 


From its drone-smeared synth throb to its bizarro hook, 
Gaga’s latest club-crusher is a feistier monster than “Born 
This Way.” A bad-romance confessional about a lover she 
can’t leave behind, “Judas” is Gaga in full-on provocateur 
mode. (The video’s Mary Magdalene motif already has Catho- 
lics bunching their undies.) But even when Gaga plays divider, 
she’s still a uniter; despite lines like “In the most biblical 
sense, lam beyond repentance/Fame hooker, prostitute, 
wench,” she works her grandma-scandalizing magic without 
losing any of her anthemic whoosh. J.D. 


Radiohead ’s 


Bonus Dread 


Radiohead 


“The Butcher” * * **& 
“Supercollider” * * *& *& 
Leaked 


Sorry, Radiohead fans - the 
band swears the only sequel 
you're going to get to The 
King of Limbs ts these tunes, 
Both are superb electro bal- 
lads that would have fit King’s 
moodier second half. “Super- 
collider” is familiar from the 
group's epochal 2008 tour; 
the stuttering drums on the 
new “The Butcher” evoke 
Prince’s “Housequake,” while 
Thom Yorke layers harmonies 
into a celebration of paranoid 
dread. ROB SHEFFIELD 
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Beyoncé: Back 
to Girl Power 


Beyoncé ***142 


“Girls (Who Run the 
World)” Leaked 


From “Independent Women" 
to “Single Ladies,” girl power 
has long been Beyoncé’s 
Topic A, and “Girls (Who Run 
the World)” ts a blistering 
return to the theme. She 
forsakes fashionable sounds 
- no Eurodisco synths! - to 
belt over Diplo and Switch’s 
ferocious dancehall beat. The 
message Is party-hearty femi- 
nism. But with Gaga, Britney, 
Katy, Rihanna and Taylor all 
vying to be the queen of pap, 
you can bet B isn’t looking to 
share the throne. J.R. 


MARIAND VIVANCO 


KRISTIN BURKS 





The Return of 
the Gold Dust 


Woman 


Stevie gives her moonstruck songs a modern 
sheen on stellar comeback album 


Stevie Nicks **%*'% 


In Your Dreams Reprise 


Stevie Nicks built her legend on the California- 
Babylon chronicles she perfected in the Seventies 
09) with Fleetwood Mac, and in the Eighties on under- 

Ma rated solo gems like The Other Side of the Mirror. 
~~ But she still has that eternal edge-of-17 tremor in 
her voice. The gypsy queen is in royal form on /n Your Dreams 
— it’s not just her first album in 10 years, it’s her finest collection 
of songs since the Eighties. 

In Your Dreams has the high-gloss L.A. production of her 
collaborators, Glen Ballard and Eurythmics’ Dave Stewart. But 
the material is Nicks in platform-soled hyper-romantic mode, 
with her voice in surprisingly supple shape. “Secret Love” is 
an oldie she wrote in 1976 - who knew she 
was still keeping secrets from her Rumours 
days? It seems to be about one of her rock- 
star beaus, although she coyly maintains she 
can't remember which one. Yet it isn’t even 
one of the better tracks on In Your Dreams. The over-the-top 
seduction ballad “Italian Summer” could be her answer to the 
Stones “Wild Horses.” It climaxes in a very Stevie credo: “Love 
was everywhere/ You just had to fall.” 

Nicks finds storytelling inspiration everywhere, from the 
Twilight series (“Moonlight [A Vampires Dream|]”) to Jean 
Rhys (“Wide Sargasso Sea’). But the real showstopper here is 
the Edgar Allan Poe tribute “Annabel Lee,” a fan fave that’s been 
kicking around on bootlegs since the Nineties. It’s a six-minute 
meditation on love and death with echoes of the Fleetwood Mac 
classic “Dreams.” Poe's key line - “The moon never beams with- 
out bringing me dreams’ — might have been written in 1849, but 
it was clearly meant for Stevie Nicks to sing. ROB SHEFFIELD 





Key Tracks: 
“Annabel Lee,” 
“Italian Summer,” 
“Secret Love” 


In Your 
Dreams is 
Nicks’ first 
albumina 
decade. 
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Portrait Of The Artist As A Young Man 
BOB DYLAN ON BLU-RAY 





THE OTHER SIDE OF THE MIRROR: BOB DYLAN LIVE AT 
THE NEWPORT FOLK FESTIVAL 1963-1965 


Bob Dylan’s performances at the Newport Folk 
Festival from 1963 to his legendary 1965 show. Directed by Academy 
Award ® winning director Murray Lerner, now on Blu-Ray. 


DYLAN 
DONT 
LOOK 


BACK 
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DONT LOOK BACK 


“One of the top 10 rock films of all time.” — Rolling Stone 
2 disc set of the 1965 classic. Original film in Blu Ray, with rare 
footage, outtakes and a brand new interview with director 
D.A. Pennebaker. Also includes DVD disc of the rare 
“Bob Dylan 65 Revisited.” 


IN STORES APRIL 26. 





Also available: 





THE ORIGINAL MONO 
RECORDINGS 


BOB DYLAN IN CONCERT: 
sac 


ist eee Bobdylan.com 
docurama ity) “Columbia,” ®, “Legacy” and BL Reg. U.S. Pat. & Tm. 
films Pt kecacy Off. Marca Registrada / © 2011 Sony Music Entertainment 
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Metallica in 1988 
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Metallica: Enter Night ***', 


Mick Wall St. Martin's Press 

They may be the greatest metal band of all time, 
but Metallica have been plagued by a load of 
artistic misfires and band-member squabbles. In 
this extensive biography by British rock journal- 
ist Mick Wall, no lowlight goes unnoticed: Original 
euitarist Dave Mustaine gets canned, frontman 
James Hetfield ships off to rehab, and the band 
puts out undercooked albums like 2008's Death Magnetic, which 
Wall calls “Metallica-by-numbers.” But Wall, who interviewed the 
group many times over its 30-year career, is still a fan, giving plenty 
of time to triumphs like Metallica’s 1986 classic, Master of Puppets. 
His narrative is straightforward and fast-paced - it’s fun to see the 
band transform almost overnight from scruffy, Métorhead-loving 
teenagers to hard-partying gods of thunder. The intraband soap 
operas can be pretty entertaining too: Hetfield accuses Mustaine 

of dealing drugs while in Metallica and admits that drummer Lars 
Ulrich’s self-righteous crusade against Napster sometimes made 
him “cringe.” Enter Night also makes a case for a remarkable pos- 
sibility: Ulrich - a drummer of “limited scope,” according to Wall - 
came very close to getting the boot himself in the mid-Eighties due 
to a supposed lack of chaps. ANDY GREENE 


Out of the Vinyl Deeps **** 
Ellen Willis University of Minnesota Press 


“Many people hate Bob Dylan because they hate 
being fooled,” Ellen Willis wrote in 1967, 
launching her career as a groundbreaking music 
critic - not to mention a passionate Dylan fan. 
Willis, who died in 2006, was the in-house rock & 
roller at The New Yorker from 1968 to 1975, also 
writing for publications like The Village Voice and 
ROLLING STONE. Here, her witty, cerebral essays finally get the 
compilation they deserve. She grapples with the voices who 
inspired her - populists like John Lennon and John Fogerty, rebels 
like Patti Smith and the New York Dolls - and relates feminism to 
music in revelatory ways, explaining why “a diatribe like ‘Under My 
Thumb’ is not nearly so sexist in its implications as, for example, 
Cat Stevens’ gentle, sympathetic ‘Wild World.’” Yet she’s a fan at 
heart, and she returns to Dylan over and over, calling John Wesley 
Harding “the first Seventies album, released at a time when It 
hadn't even crossed my mind that the Sixties were going to end.” 
Willis shifted her focus in the early 1980s from writing about music 
to political journalism. But Viny! Deeps is the testament of a crucial 
voice. At a time when rock clichés were still being invented, Willis 
was already leaving them behind. ROB SHEFFIELD 
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Meat Puppets 
KKK 


Lollipop Mega/orce 
Alt-rock survivors haven't lost 


outlived nearly 
all their Eighties 
alt-rock peers, lit- 
erally and/or 
functionally - which, given 
bassist Cris Kirkwood’s past 
appetite for self-destruction, is 
pretty amazing. More amaz- 
ing, they still make good rec- 
ords. Their finest moments - 
Up on the Sun, Meat Puppets II 
— have teetered between coun- 
try Dadaism, psychedelic drool 
and punk mess. Ditto the best 
songs here, though with less 
mess. “Lantern” two-steps to a 
chant of “dust in my eyes” with 
exquisite, Jerry Garcia-style 
guitar curlicues by Curt Kirk- 
wood. On the trippy waltz “The 
Spider and the Spaceship,” 
Curt confesses, “I don't think 
too clearly on matters sincere- 
ly.” But clear thinking, as dude 
certainly knows, can be over- 
rated. 





WILL HERMES 


“The Spider and the Spaceship” 


Big K.R.LT. 
KKK 


ReturnOf4eva Cinematic 


Hook-packed mixtape from 
hot-shit Southern MC 

| Mississippi MC 
Big K.R.LT. is a 
throwback to the 
days when re- 
gional divisions 
ruled hip-hop: His slow- 
rolling, easy-to-like music 
oozes Southern influences 
from Faulkner to OutKast. On 
his latest mixtape - his Def 
Jam debut is due later this year 
- K.R.LT., though only 24, is 
obsessed with the passage of 
time. On “Lions and Lambs,” 
he eyes the ticking clock; on 
“R4 Theme Song,” he refer- 
ences both eternity and “Ms. 
Jackson’: “It's the return of for- 
ever, forever ever, forever ever?” 
Suffused with cushy funk (pro- 
duced by K.R.I.T. himself), 
4eva is enough to mark him as 
the sharp new voice of South- 
ern hip-hop. EVAN SERPICK 


Key Tracks: “Country Shit 
(Remix),” “R4 Theme Song” 











Explosions in 
the Sky KK l/r 


Take Care, Take Care, 

Take Care Temporary Residence 
Instrumental rock long on 
chops and grandeur 

This instrumen- 
tal quartet from 
- Austin specialize 
in a highly disci- 
plined enchant- 
ment: echo-laden orchestral- 
guitar rock as specific as Bach 
in its circling concentric melo- 
dies and as steadfast as AC/DC 
in its push to ecstasy. The 
groups fifth studio album glis- 
tens with episodic rigor, climb- 
ing through clockwork chim- 
ing and treble staccato to a 
peak of shredded-Byrds jangle 
in “Postcard From 1952.” There 
are sly shocks, too. “Be Com- 
fortable, Creature” is nearly all 
hovering suspense, threaded 
with liquid-drone guitar, while 
“Trembling Hands’ is three 
and a half minutes of bright, 
fast power rock, proof that this 
band can also go from sea level 
to mountaintop and back in a 
hit-single sprint. 


DAVID FRICKE 
“Trembling Hands” 


Jennifer Lopez 
KK 


Love? Island Def Jam 

The return of J.Lo the Singer - 
don’t get excited 

_— ow 





Jennifer Lopez is 
a great idea. A 
gorgeous Nuyori- 
can singer, movie 
star and, now, 
American Idol judge - on pa- 
per, she’s a perfect fit for a 
21st-century pop culture that 
has collapsed old genre barri- 
ers. But the reality of Jennifer 
Lopez is... blah. Love? arrives 
with shiny production credits 
- Tricky Stewart and the- 
Dream, RedOne, Stargate. But 
it’s undone by J.Lo’s slight 
voice and slighter personality. 
There are exactly two satisfy- 
ing songs, “On the Floor” and 
the wind-whipped “Until It 
Beats No More.” Elsewhere, 
Lopez just does tame impres- 
sions of club vixens, battle- 
scarred romantics and, um, 
singers. JODY ROSEN 


Key Tracks: “On the Floor,” 
“Until It Beats No More” 


May 12, 2011 


ROSS HALFIM 





In THE PREDAWN DARKNESS OF AUGUST 26, 1929, IN 
THE back bedroom of a small house in Torrance, 
California, a twelve-year-old boy sat up in bed, 
listening. There was a sound coming from outside, 
growing ever louder. It was a huge, heavy rush, 
suggesting immensity, a great parting of air. It was 
coming from directly above the house. The boy 
swung his legs off his bed, raced down the stairs, 
slapped open the back door, and loped onto the 
grass. The yard was otherworldly, smothered in 
unnatural darkness, shivering with sound. The boy 
stood on the lawn beside his older brother, head 
thrown back, spellbound. 

The sky had disappeared. An object that he 
could see only in silhouette, reaching across a 
massive arc of space, was suspended low in the 
air over the house. It was longer than two and a 
half football fields and as tall as a city. It was 
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LEAVE IT TO THE 
NBEAV Mel Gibson's | 

hand puppet baffles, .% 

Jodie Foster, 


i 





The Hell of Mel 


Mel Gibson excels tn ‘The Beaver,’ but will audiences forgive his sins? 


The Beaver *** 
Mel Gibson, Jodie Foster 
Directed by Jodie Foster 


beaver hand puppet? 


The answer is: You do. If you — 
can get past your feelings for | 
the troubled Gibson, you get | 
to watch a high-wire perfor- | 
mance of the highest caliber. | husband, Walter Black (Gib- 
It’s your call. My call is that | 


The Beaver, directed by Jodie : 
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_ Foster from a script by fearless 
_ first-timer Kyle Killen, is oper- 
_ ating on a plane far above mul- 
- tiplex formula. This flawed but 
THE INTERNET DARTS BEING | 
hurled at The Beaver are many | 
and unvaried, all focused onthe | 
question of who in hell wants | 
to see a Mel Gibson movie in | 
which the star, vilified as “Hol- | 
lywood’s most vocal Jew-hater” _ 
and despised racist, homopho- | 
bic, misogynistic, abusive, alco- | 
holic, trigger-tempered para- | 
noiac, pours out his heart to a | 


heartfelt movie has the power 
to sneak up and floor you. Fos- 
ter, Gibson’s pal since they co- 
starred in 1994's Maverick, di- 


rects with blunt honesty and | 


disarming grace. Her subject, 
as in the two other films she’s 
directed - 1991's Little Man 
Tate and 1995's Home for the 
Holidays —is the pain and dark 
humor of family dysfunction. 
Foster also brings her un- 
canny acting instincts to the 
role of Meredith, a wife and 
mother of two whose world is 
coming apart. She blames her 


son), the CEO of a toy compa- 
ny who has watched depression 


kkk * Classic | %&%&e*'4 Excellent | %%%* Good | * 


rot his career and his marriage. 
Walter can't get off the couch, 
except to reach for another 
drink. His teen son, Porter (the 
outstanding Anton Yelchin), 
loathes Walter, keeping Post- 
its to help him erase any resem- 
blance to father. Younger son 
Henry (the gifted Riley Thom- 
as Stewart) still adores Wal- 
ter but cant sleep. No wonder 
Meredith throws the bum out. 

In a hotel room, Walter tries 


to off himself by leaping from — 


a balcony. Instead, he acciden- 
tally collapses into bed with a 
beaver puppet he picked up in 
a liquor-store dumpster. “Wake 
up, says the Beaver now at- 
tached to Walter's hand. Yup, 
the puppet talks. And in a Cock- 
ney croak that Gibson cleverly 
develops to sound like Michael 


* Fair | %* Poor 


Caine on acontact high. Walter 
moves his lips, but it’s the Bea- 
ver giving orders to Walter on 
how to live his life. 

This is the moment that sep- 
arates the true movie lover 
from the popcorn eater in it for 
a quickie. In a style more Eu- 
ropean than American, Foster 
shows no fear of abstraction. 
The Beaver is Walters id run 
amok. At first, Meredith be- 
lieves Walter's lie that the Bea- 
ver is a “prescription puppet.” 
The therapy results in a bout of 
wild sex that may be the kink- 
iest three-way ever. Yo, Beaver. 
Henry is just happy to have his 
dad back. Porter, understand- 
ably, is creeped out. Not just by 
Walter, but by himself. Porter's 
dream girl, Norah (Jennifer 
Lawrence, an Oscar nominee 
for Winter’s Bone, again proves 
her shining skill), reminds him 
that his lucrative business in 
writing personal essays for stu- 
dents has removed him from 
his own emotional life. Foster 
uses her experience as a child 
actor to bring out the nuanced 
best in these young performers, 
who are touching without ever 
slipping into sappy. 

Still, it’s the hell Walter has 
made for himself that keeps 
pulling you in. An anniversa- 
ry dinner with Meredith, in 
which she demands he dump 
the Beaver at home, leaves 
him a shaking wreck. He re- 
sents her gift of a memory box 
filled with photos of their past, 
claiming it’s depression he suf- 
fers from, not amnesia. All of 
which leads Walter to poten- 
tially tragic alternatives. 

It may not be possible to to- 
tally disengage Walter's cri- 
sis from Gibson's own. If you 
haven't seen the darkness 
gnawing at Gibson in the films 
he’s directed, from Braveheart 
to The Passion of the Christ and 
Apocalypto, then you haven't 
been paying attention. Fos- 
ter has. For all its tonal shifts, 
The Beaver is a potent provoca- 
tion about the bruises inflicted 
from just being human. Fos- 
ter’s film and Gibson’s grieving 
performance bring that point 
forcefully and feelingly home. 


THE TRAVERS TAKE 
“ Get news, reviews and 
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own shot at Hollywood at 
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Hobo With 

a Shotgun ¥ 
Rutger Hauer 

Directed by Jason Eisener 


THE B-MOVIE ENERGY THAT | [if 
pulses through this grind-_ 5 


house wallow is not to be de- | 
nied. Hobo With a Shotgun (iM 


lives up to its lurid, cheap-ass | 
title. What you see is what you | 
get. And what you get is Rut- 
ger Hauer, everyone's favorite | 
Blade Runner replicant, en- — 
joying the hell out of himself | 


as the grizzled hobo. 


No sooner does the old bug- | 
ger step off a train in the law- | 
less Scum Town (Nova Sco- | 
tia) than murdering creeps | 
get all up in his face. The bad- | 
dies think nothing of inciner- — 
ating a school bus. Even Santa | 
is apedophile. The hobo claims _ 
he just wants to buy a lawn | 
mower and earn money cutting © 
grass, not a blade of which is | 
seen anywhere in these parts. | 
Instead, he grabs a shotgun, | 
which comes in handier. Scum — 
Town's leading psycho, Drake | 
(Brian Downey), has two sons | 
- Slick (Gregory Smith) and | 
Ivan (Nick Bateman) - who | 
like to round up bums, stick — 
their heads out of manholes © 
and decapitate them with rope — | 


and bumper cars. 


No, Dorothy, we're not in | 
Kansas anymore. Which is | 
just how director Jason Eisener _ (above) care for an abused pachyderm in Water for Elephants. 
likes it. It was Eisener who cre- | 
ated the bogus Hobo trailer for | 
Canadian showings of 2007's | 
Grindhouse, from Quentin | 
Tarantino and Robert Rodri- | 
guez. Blood gushes in surreal | 
splendor. And Hauer, his face | 
a definition of craggy, is killer | 
good. He gets big laughs where | 
you least expect them, like in | 
a hospital nursery. This is one | 
nutty town, also occupied by a | 
giant octopus and arobot army. — 
Moralists, beware. Hobo looks | 
like a garish cartoon puked | 
up by a filmmaker overstuffed — 
with cheap thrills and celluloid | 
ly clueless. McDonell, recent- 
_ ly cast as a younger version of 
- the vampire Depp will play in 
_ Dark Shadows, brings an ap- 
_ pealingly sly smile to his per- 
- formance. And Nicholas Braun 
_ (Red State) lifts the nerd role 
CHARMING INNOCENCE IS | 
rare these days. You don't even — 
_ bland a TV hand by Joe Nuss- 
tics of Brittany and Santana | 
would send the characters in | 


scuzz. What's not to like? 


Prom *° 


Thomas McDonell, Aimee 
Teegarden, Nicholas Braun 


Directed by Joe Nussbaum 


get it on Glee. The bisexual an- 








MAD AS HELL Rutger Hauer (top) rages against gang violence in 
Hobo With a Shotgun. Reese Witherspoon and Robert Pattinson 


Prom into shock therapy. And 
yet, Prom has its modest de- 
lights, chiefly its young cast. 
Aimee Teegarden (Scream 
4) makes a scrappy Nova 
Prescott, the virgin without 
a prom date. Naturally, she 
falls for bad boy Jesse Richter 
(Thomas McDonell), who hates 
proms and yet is forced by the 
Katie Wech script to join Nova 
on the prom committee. Jesse 
looks amazingly like Johnny 
Depp, which would make him 
cool in any school but this one, 
where the students are most- 


with his own scrappy comic 
zest. Prom, directed with too 


baum, evaporates as you watch 
it, but it does go down easy. 
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Water for 


Elephants **'72 
Reese Witherspoon, Robert 
Pattinson, Christoph Waltz 
Directed by Francis Lawrence 
SARA GRUEN’S 2006 BEST- 
seller about forbidden love in 
the heated atmosphere of a 
Depression-era circus seemed 
a natural for the screen. And 
director Francis Lawrence (J 
Am Legend) and screenwrit- 
er Richard LaGravenese (The 
Fisher King) keep it carefully 
tended. So do its three stars. 
It’s good to see Robert Pattin- 
son, Twilight's pale vampire 
prince, with color in his cheeks 
in the role of Jacob Jankow- 
ski, a Cornell student in veter- 
inary medicine about to take 
his final exams when his par- 
ents die in a car crash. Jacob 
hits the road in penniless des- 
peration, hopping a train that 
belongs to the Benzini Bros. 
traveling circus and finding 





a life among the freaks, side- 
shows, trapeze artists and gor- 
geous animal flesh. 

Of course, there’s also a babe. 
She’s Marlena (Reese Wither- 
spoon in bombshell mode), a 
spangled beauty atop the horses 
she strides in the ring. Hard 
luck for Jacob that Marlena is 
married to August Rosenbluth 
(another “Bingo!” for Christoph 
Waltz), a ringmaster with a sa- 
distic streak when it comes to 
animals and people who won't 
heel to his command. August 
is brutal on Rosie, the 9,000- 
pound elephant who becomes 
the show’s (and the film’s) star 
attraction, and Marlena when 
her eyes lock too hungrily on 
Jacob. Even nonreaders of the 
book can figure out what hap- 
pens next. It’s all in the telling. 
Gruen provided grit and pun- 
gent detail. The movie settles 
tor gloss. Pattinson and With- 
erspoon smolder under the 
golden gaze of Rodrigo Prie- 
to's camera. But the story cries 
out for harsh glare, sexual tor- 
ment, the acrid smell of saw- 
dust and sweat. That's why the 
film’s most memorable pres- 
ence is Rosie. She's not faking 
it, not for a minute. 


Incendies ***'2 
Lubna Azabal 

Directed by Denis Villeneuve 

A WILLIS READ. AFTER HER 
death, Montreal secretary 
Nawal Marwan (Lubna Aza- 
bal) has requested that her 
adult children - twins Jeanne 
(Melissa Désormeaux-Poulin) 
and Simon (Maxim Gaudette) 
- deliver two sealed letters to 
the father and brother they 
never knew existed. 

That's the hook that will lead 
you into Jncendies, a devastat- 
ing mystery thriller from Que- 
bec filmmaker Denis Ville- 
neuve that grabs you hard and 
won't let go. Though the film 
moves from Canada to the 
Middle East and involves rape, 
murder and genocide, the cru- 
cial territory covered is fixed in 
the heart. Adapted from a play 
by the Lebanese-born Wajdi 
Mouawad, the film gathers mo- 
mentum from its images, in- 
cluding the three dots Nawal 
tattooed on the heel of her 
missing son. I'll say no more. 
Incendies is best opened fresh. 
But there’s no way that you'll 
get it out of your dreams. 
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PAUL SIMON 


[Cont. from 63] “That felt personal, and 
your feelings get hurt. There was real glee. 
Youre always surprised that a lot of people 
dislike you. You think, ‘I’m a good guy!’ 
Turns out a lotta people dont agree.” 

A streamlined revival of The Cape- 
man was staged last year by the Public 
Theater in Central Park. Some of what 
was removed from the original were lines 
written by Walcott. “We had a great col- 
laboration for several years, then things 
sort of deteriorated,” Walcott says. “This is 
a heavy thing for me. A lot of it is extreme- 
ly painful. Paul justifies his conduct as ‘Art 
is number one.’ I think friendship is more 
important than art.” This time the pro- 
duction received a flattering notice from 
the Times, which called it “an organic part 
of a New York tradition of tale-telling.” 


| IMON SAYS OFTEN THAT HE NO 
S longer writes hits, he writes albums. 
As he works, he sometimes drops in 
on other musicians and tries out his new 
songs on them - an experience that Neil 
Diamond, for one, says both “inspires” 
and “sometimes intimidates” him to the 
point where “more than once, I’ve thought 
I should find a different kind of work.” 

When Simon wants to talk about his 
craft, the person he goes to see is Phil- 
ip Glass. The two have been close friends 
for 30 years, ever since Simon asked Glass 
to write a string coda for “The Late Great 
Johnny Ace,” his elegy to John Lennon and 
John F. Kennedy. Glass considers Simon 
“the most important songwriter of his 
generation, but he knows that Simon isn’t 
always so sure. Early in their friendship, 
the two were talking when Simon sudden- 
ly expressed his envy of the kind of “serious 
music’ Glass composes. “I’m just a song- 
writer, Simon said. “Nobody's gonna re- 
member who I was.” Glass was stunned. 
“Youre crazy!” he told Simon. “Youre one 
of the most significant American compos- 
ers. Your music is classical. It will be heard 
as long as people listen to music.” Simon 
looked surprised. “You think so?” he asked. 
“Yes, Glass said, “I think so.” 

Early in his career, Simon learned 
that one of his favorite writers, the poet 
Philip Larkin, despaired that his muse 
had deserted him. “That had a big effect 
on me,” Simon recalls. “It made me scared 
that could happen to me.” It never has. As 
a successful artist who remains preoccu- 
pied with loss, Simon proved it was possi- 
ble to live a full life making what was once 
only the music of youth. “Lot of evidence 
people do their best work early in this 
field,” says Randy Newman. “Paul's last 
three records are as good as anything he’s 
ever done. I hear things in So Beautiful or 
So What that I like even more than usual. 
There’s always a few things happening - 
a little counterpoint, a little kick, some 
tempo changes. It’s inspiring to hear.” 
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One of the new songs on So Beautiful 
is called “Dazzling Blue.” Simon admits 
that this one is about his marriage to Edie 
Brickell. Simon’s many songs about love 
tend to emphasize the confusions of the 
condition, but that’s the story of his old life. 
“I've been married three times,” he says. 
“This is a good marriage. About to be 19 
years. I didn’t know anything about rela- 
tionships. I thought it all just worked out, 
because my parents were happily married. I 
was distracted by fame and money. I didn’t 
put time into relationships. I thought, 
‘It’s all gonna work out.’ Then it didn't.” 

Simon and Brickell met on the set of 
Saturday Night Live, where she was the 
week's musical guest. “There was definite- 
ly a chemistry,” recalls Lorne Michaels. 
Afterward, Simon went to see her perform 
at the Bottom Line. “All these record peo- 
ple were in back talking to her,” he recalls. 
“T felt silly hanging around. I left. I got in 
my car. I said, ‘I don’t know why I’m leav- 
ing. I didn't come to leave.’ So I called her 
on the dressing-room phone and asked if 
shed like to have a drink between shows. 
We went to a Japanese restaurant in the 

















“I was distracted by 
fame and money,’ 
Simon concedes. 

“T didn’t put time 
into relationships.” 


Village.” These days they sing country 
songs together, like Loretta Lynn and 
Conway Twitty's duet “You're the Reason 
Our Kids Are Ugly.” 

In his office at the Brill Building, Simon 
switches on the old stereo and plays “Daz- 
zling Blue.” Compared with his past 
descriptions of benighted love, the rela- 
tionships that send you “falling, flying or 
tumbling in turmoil,” these lyrics about 
sun-dappled contentment are restrained. 
But the sound is a daring, inventive assem- 
bly, a shifting series of rhythms, tempos 
and tones. Simon can't find the remote for 
his stereo, so whenever he has a thought 
during the song, he races from the couch to 
the amplifier, nimbly evading chairs along 
the way, to hit pause and explain some- 
thing. There are many such sprints. “Daz- 
zling Blue!” he enthuses. “That's Edie’s 
favorite color, blue. That’s really our story, 
Edie and I.” Simon is wearing a faded blue 
shirt himself, to go with his jeans. “I’m 
all in blue!” he notices. “I’m sort of more 
matchy than I usually am.” 

When the song comes to the line “and 
dream our dreams of dazzling blue,” the 
word “dream” makes Simon call out, 
“It’s like the Everlys!” The lyrics go on to 
describe cliffs rising above the sea, and 
Simon, who summers on Long Island, 


says, “That's where we live on Montauk.” 
The rest of the year, because Brickell is a 
Texan who “likes the country,” Simon lives 
in suburban Connecticut. These days, all 
he wants to do is get some exercise, go to 
the studio and coach his son’s baseball 
team. A few years ago, Simon tried a new 
sport: cricket. “I was the last batsman,” 
he says. “I didn’t know you had to wait all 
day.” This was, in the end, no problem, 
both because when Simon finally stood 
before the wicket, “I hit it over a wall into 
a churchyard,” and because “I spent the 
afternoon talking to Joe Strummer, who | 
liked immensely. I was so sad he died. I'd 
just started to get to know him.” 

That the end might come for him or Gar- 
funkel while they are in one of their period- 
ic disaffections is something Simon thinks 
about. The two have reconciled repeatedly 
over the years, only to run aground again 
and again on their old grievances. In 1981, 
coming off the failure of One-Trick Pony, 
Simon agreed to a reunion concert in Cen- 
tral Park that was attended by half a mil- 
lion fans. But a few years later their re- 
lationship foundered badly when Simon 
eliminated Garfunkel’s vocals from a 
planned reunion album and released it as a 
solo set. Garfunkel also felt slighted during 
their induction into the Rock and Boll Hall 
of Fame in 1990, when he took the podi- 
um to thank Simon as “the person who has 
most enriched my life.” Simon responded 
with a little dig. “Arthur and I agree about 
almost nothing,” he said. “But it’s true, I 
have enriched his life quite a bit, now that 
I think about it.” The following year, when 
Simon performed another concert in Cen- 
tral Park, Garfunkel left town to avoid 
seeing the crowds from his apartment on 
Fifth Avenue. “I’m not good enough to be 
invited,” he told the Times. “My guess is 
that it would hurt his sense of stature.” 

In 2001, at his own induction into the 
Hall of Fame, Simon sought to make 
amends. “I thank Art Garfunkel,” he said. 
“T regret the ending of our friendship, and 
I hope one day before we die we'll make 
peace with each other.” Eventually they 
did, going out on tour together in 2003 and 
reuniting for a moving set at the Hall of 
Fame concert at Madison Square Garden 
in 2009. “Truth is, I really do enjoy sing- 
ing with Artie,” says Simon. “There was 
something very emotional we were getting 
from the audience. The relationship was 
repaired during that tour. That tour had a 
big effect on people. People knew we were 
close friends whod had a hurtful rift. We 
said, ‘Life's too short.’ And the symbolism 
kind of struck a lot of other people whod 
had similar struggles in their own lives.” 

When they will sing together again is 
always the question, and each time Simon 
hears it he thinks with dismay at the pros- 
pect of getting into an argument with 
Garfunkel and feeling that there he is 
again right back on 70th Road. “That 
would be sufficient reason not to work 
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together,’ he says. But there is always the 
pull. And now that Garfunkel is suffering 
from a vocal condition that has kept him 
from singing for over a year, Simon feels it 
more strongly than ever. “Aside from my 
compassion for him,’ he says, “I also think 
how terrible it would be if I couldn't sing 
with Artie again.” 


RT GARFUNKEL HAS WARNED 
A that he can’t talk for long 

because of his injured voice. But 
as soon as I walk into his large New York 
apartment, he wants to know what I think 
of David Bowie’s music, and because I 
believe that heaven holds a place for his 
plastic soul, Garfunkel initiates a half- 
playful debate, arguing that Bowie is more 
of an artiste than a pure musician. Gar- 
funkel wears a white T-shirt and jeans, 
still the handsome would-be architect 
about whom Simon once wrote, “Never 
change your point of view/When I run dry, 
I stop awhile and think of you.” 

We sit in Garfunkel’s third-floor study, 
which is lined with 1,129 books shelved 
in the order he has read them. In 1969, 
to pass the time in Mexico as he wait- 
ed for his scenes in Catch-22, Garfunkel 
began the project of reading all the books 
an educated man ought to know. On the 
spines of those he especially likes, such as 
The Oregon Trail and The House of Mirth, 
Garfunkel places a ladybug sticker. Some 
of his favorites are by Joyce, George Eliot 
and Proust, who wrote, “Even when one 
is no longer attached to things, it’s still 
something to have been attached to them.” 
Number 1,130 is Roderick Nash's The Wil- 
derness and the American Mind. 

Garfunkel is still very connected to 
Simon. Describing old films being re- 
leased as part of a new, 40th-anniversary 
edition of Bridge Over Troubled Water, 
he talks with great affection about “Paul 
and Artie, these young pishers attend- 
ing to the job. We're absolute workaholics. 
These guys are bonded to each other and 
think the world of each other, respect each 
other, applaud each other. The compatibil- 
ity of specialness — it’s poetic.” 

As Garfunkel describes the way he and 
Simon met, it brings to mind how the 
teenage Paul McCartney had to sell him- 
self to John Lennon. “Paul knew when he 
met me he was secretly pitching for my 
friendship,” Garfunkel says. “I’m being an 
amateur psychologist. But that’s how life 
works. He was a turned-on guy, and I was 
the blond neighborhood singer. Girls liked 
me. I was nice, a mother’s-boy type. Paul 
made me feel like my sense of humor is 
hot. We fell in step. Our junior high school 
was really ratty. You needed your buddy.” 
At home, they took their girlfriends to 
the opposite ends of the basement, the 
same place where they became “rehearsal 
freaks,” harmonizing until dawn. 

When he heard So Beautiful, Garfun- 
kel says he was touched by the song “Ques- 
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tions for the Angels,” in which a battered 
pilgrim searches for his place in a world 
that seems to have moved past him. “I 
teared up,’ Garfunkel says. “But he’s not 
Saint Paul. He's a competitive, feisty guy 
with sharp elbows. What are we gonna do 
about Paul? A trait like that will help you 
lose friends.” 

One of the many appealing things about 
Garfunkel is that all these public years 
later, he is still who he was - unprotect- 
ed, without evident pretense. Of his old 
friend he says, “He looks for real content 
in everything. He’s no bullshit. He’s alive 
to do real stuff. In a world where smoke 
and mirrors is good enough, he’s authen- 
tic. I get such a charge out of working 
with him. He’s such a great musician.” I 
tell Garfunkel that Simon says of his own 
guitar-picking, “I couldnt play a solo to 
save my life. Somebody says, “Take it, Paul’ 
- I'm not gonna take it anywhere.” Gar- 
funkel frowns. “He's brilliantly sexy as a 
musician,” he says. “The key that made 
Simon and Garfunkel is his guitar playing. 
It’s delicious. He’s always downplaying it. 
It’s arhythmic way of playing acoustic gui- 
tar. I don't know anybody better. Why do 
you think ‘Mrs. Robinson’ was a hit?” 

“You can not like Paul,” he acknowl- 
edges. “You can notice, like in everybody, 
our seamier side. Everybody has their 
unattractive sides.” He removes his glass- 
es and quietly wipes his eyes. After a mo- 
ment he says, “I fought for the Good Rec- 
ord, capital G, capital R. So you fight for 
what you want, and youre very different in 
your differences of opinion, and opinions 
have a capital O. You have enough differ- 
ences of opinion, and you get tired. There's 
no story here. It’s a million marriages. 
Each of you sees it a little differently. You 
get tired of seeing it a little differently. To 
be Simon and Garfunkel in the fifth year 
had me in a place where I needed a rest 
from Paul. It was killing me, all this du- 
eling. But I never wanted to say good rid- 
dance to that charmed place. To me, the 
structure of duality had only just begun. I 
remain enamored of that duo. How com- 
plementary their talents are, that duo.” 


NE DAY WHEN I AM VISITING 
() Simon at the Brill Building, we 
go off to throw a baseball. Simon 
picks a guitar with his right hand, but on a 
baseball field he goes the other way. “That's 
something I remember about my father,” 
he tells me. “I was five or six and we were 
having a catch. He got me a glove. Arighty 
glove. I'd take it off to throw it back. Hed 
say, No, no. We do it this way. Eventually 
he came into the house and told my moth- 
er, ‘Belle, we got a lefty!’ There's incredi- 
ble pleasure in throwing a ball. Having a 
catch with your dad is having a conversa- 
tion. As you throw the ball back and forth 
it's heavenly.” 
Simon has practiced his guitar so much 
across his life that his left arm has been 


operated on for carpal tunnel syndrome. 
He has tendinitis in both of his elbows and 
neuropathic tingling in his hands. This 
means he can throw a ball outside only 
when it’s really warm. On this chilly af- 
ternoon, when Simon gleefully announc- 
es that he has found us a place to play in- 
doors, I have just come from a meeting 
and am wearing a tie and dress shoes, but 
I've never been able to resist that voice. 

We leave the Brill Building and pass 
Colony Records, where, in a display win- 
dow, Simon notices an old Elvis Presley 
show poster. Pointing to Presley’s belt, 
which is fastened off to the side, Simon 
says that because of Presley, as a teen- 
ager he wore his belts that same way. We 
get in the car and drive to a side street in 
the city, where his brother, Eddie Simon, 
has a membership at a health club located 
behind an unmarked black door. “You're 
Eddie’s brother!” the man at the desk says 
to Simon. 

The gym in the club has mirrored walls, 
soft lighting, a wellness aura and many 
people who seem unsurprised to see the 
Kew Gardens Hills Southpaw out on the 
hardwood, breaking off sweeping curves. 
“Dim in here,” Simon says, trying out his 
knuckler. Then he adds, “Throwing’s not 
my game. I’m a hitter!” 

The thing about playing catch is that it’s 
all rhythm. Very quickly, no matter whom 
you are throwing the ball with, your mind 
begins to drift. As Simon increases the ve- 
locity, I find myself thinking about why his 
music is so universal in its appeal, beloved 
by Englishmen and Africans, by old-school 
guys from Atlantic City and stockbrokers 
in Chicago, by an 80-year-old grandfather 
and his six-year-old granddaughter sit- 
ting next to him on the family piano bench 
as the old man bangs out “The Sound of 
Silence.” More than Dylan, more than Jag- 
ger and Richards, the melodies say that 
some things your parents like, you can like 
too. His half-heartbroken songs remind us 
that nobody is spared. Most people are in 
crazy motion, and just need a little some- 
thing to calm them down. 

Tossing the ball, Simon has a nice mo- 
tion. It’s the only thing about him I ever 
see that comes over the top. “I reduce what 
I'm trying to do all the time,” he told me 
once. He was talking about his lyrics, how 
the joy and challenge for him is in the effi- 
ciency. He seemed to be saying that even if 
at first you are writing about your own life, 
by compressing your experiences to their 
very essence, they might mysteriously re- 
open into something that goes well be- 
yond the songwriter. 

“Make it as simple as you can,” he said. 
“Take a complex thing and make it as sim- 
ple as you possibly can. Youre lucky if you 
ever attain it. What I’m interested in with- 
in art is beauty. The people who like what 
I do like beauty. If it’s beautiful, that pro- 
duces an openness of feeling and generosi- 
ty. And it means youre vulnerable.” 
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STEVEN TYLER 


[Cont. from 47] ing his frequent cursing 
episodes. He gamely holds the thing up 
to his mouth, but doesn't look especially 
amused. Afterward, a producer asks the 
crowd to fake waves of hysterical laughter 
— the idea is to run bleeping sound effects 
while cutting between audience laugh- 
ter and the shot of Tyler holding the logo 
— thus making it look like the wacky rock 
star started swearing uncontrollably. “It 
bothered me a little bit,” Tyler says later 
—- and he’s noticeably restrained for the 
next few weeks of live shows, to the point 
where a producer tells me they hope he 
loosens up. 


ACK IN THE CANYON, TYLER IS 

doing the full Tyler: yodeling and 

scat-singing into the hills to test 
the echo, singing bits of Beat- 
les, Byrds and Aerosmith 
songs in full voice, showing 
off a remarkably proficient " 
birdeall. “You must admit,” | " 
he says, “through all the —& 
frills and all, I’m one of the 
most interesting guys you've 
ever met.” 

Almost every car that 
passes slows down, and the 
drivers roll down their win- 
dows to tell Tyler how much 
they love him on Jdol. I ask 
him if he’s worried that he 
might become too beloved, 
too safe, if there’s a danger of 
being seen as the sort of cari- 
cature Ozzy Osbourne turned 
into for a while in the wake of 
The Osbournes. As he thinks about it, an- 
other car approaches, and actually stops in 
the middle of the road - the couple inside 
get out and ask for a picture. 

As he poses and I take the shot, Tyler 
discusses the question with his fans. “He's 
concerned that /dol is going to take away 
from my music, and I said, ‘I thought this 
out,” he says. “Nobody wants to see Adam 
West in a church on his knees, they want 
him to be this ominous Batman guy. So I 
get it. Nobody wants to see Mick Jagger 
in an orphanage in India, they want to 
see him singing, ‘Please allow me to intro- 
duce myself. ..’” 

The couple thank him, not really fol- 
lowing the conversation, and Tyler con- 
tinues his thought as they drive away. 
“Whoever I am, or think I am, whoever 
you think I am, maybe I’m not that guy,” 
he says. It reminds me of the other night, 
when Tyler asked if I'd ever heard “The 
Sun,” an angelically pretty ballad he re- 
corded with a pre-Aerosmith band called 
the Chain Reaction. “Listen to that, and 
you tell me, am I really that hiding in the 
rock & roll, or am I really the rock hiding 
in that? Am I a closet-case fucking geek 
that just knew how to play my cards right? 
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Am I smart enough to know how to play 
both sides?” 

Tyler gazes upward into the sunshine. 
“The sun's coming through storm clouds 
that have just come off of the ocean and 
rolled in from some fucking island called 
Kauai — that’s Hawaii over there,” he says, 
pointing vaguely toward the west. Tyler 
loves Hawaii, and just celebrated his birth- 
day in Maui. “Todd Rundgren lived here 
way back, then went out to Hawaii, moved 
there with a couple of girls that were in 
love with each other. Smart man. I should 
have done the same thing.” He laughs. 

Doctors at one rehab (where he was 
working out his co-dependent relationships 
with the rest of the band, not any addiction) 
tried to stick him in a “sexual concerns” 
group. But he’s convinced that his many 
liaisons — including the on-tour hookups 
that ended his most recent marriage - were 





WILD IDOL 
“He told me he sometimes cries when he 
hears songs,” says an Idol producer of 
meeting Tyler. “| knew we had gold.” 


merely the result of opportunities not avail- 
able to other men. New Age author Mar- 
ianne Williamson, a friend who helped 
him break his drug and alcohol dependen- 
cies, once told him, “What do they expect? 
You've been a rock star for 20 years.” 

“I had a choice not to,” says Tyler. “I 
fucked up. But when you're tempted, if 
youre a bear and youre not supposed to 
eat honey, but everywhere you go there's 
bees, youre going to dip your tongue in! 
I'll tell you something, when I was in those 
‘sexual concerns’ classes, and I’m next toa 
woman that had third-degree burns from 
vibrators and chairs and putting things in 
her vagina and guys that were in front of 
schoolyards, I’m in the wrong place! I want 
to be between three women, not chained to 
a fucking urinal at the Ramrod Room.” 

Priapic as he may be, Tyler is 63 years 
old, though he hates when journalists 
point that out. He doesn't think much 
about mortality. “I'm going to get up to 
heaven, and the gate'’s going to open, and 


God's going to go, ‘You know what, I threw 
Beelzebub out while we were listening to 
one of your songs.’” But he does imagine, 
rather frequently, just how he might die. 
“I'm very vivid with my imagination - get- 
ting stabbed and pulling the arrow out, 
or I can picture my guts spewed, or more 
often than not, lately, it’s in a bed with my 
children around me, as my mom passed, 
hoping they don't give me too much drugs 
where I’m like this” - he sticks his tongue 
out spastically. “I think I've been so lucky 
in my life that I'll probably die in my sleep, 
thank you, Lord Jesus.” 

We walk past an old bungalow, one of 
the few modest houses left in the neigh- 
borhood, where a bunch of small dogs are 
wildly barking behind a fence. Tyler ap- 
proaches the house, and they bark even 
louder. A middle-aged blond woman in a 
pink bathrobe shuffles out of the house, 
looking frazzled, nearly 
terrified - she doesn't recog- 
nize Tyler. 

“I'm just walking by, doing 
an interview, and I love your 
dogs,” Tyler says, trying to 
calm her down. “I've got a 
Pomeranian at home.” 

She squints at him, lean- 
ing over the flowerpot on top 
of her fence. “What’s your 
name?” 

“Tm with a rock & roll band 
— Aerosmith,” he says, moving 
closer. “Steven Tyler.” 

Her jaw drops, her eyes 
clear, and she starts talk- 
ing. She's lived in Laurel 
Canyon for 35 years, and it 
turns out her husband was 
taken to the hospital with a heart attack 
last night. “I’m not worthy,” she says. “I 
love your music. You're an angel. Seeing 
you right now - I feel like you were sent 
here today. I’m 61, but you look so 
much better.” 

Tyler's eyes are looking a little moist. He 
reaches out across the fence and grabs her 
hands. “Guess what,” he says, “your hus- 
band is going to be fine.” 

She beams. “Well, I’m even going to 
watch American Idol now.” 

Tyler winces. Then he seems to speak 
without thinking: “No, don’t watch 
that,” he says, just loudly enough to be 
heard over the dogs, now jumping at his 
ankles. “Keep loving the music. Don't 
watch that.” co 
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Can you afford NOT 
to take advantage 


of this offer? 
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We at Thompson have been selling the best selection of 

premium cigars at incredibly low prices for almost a hundred years! | 

lf you haven't had the pleasure of purchasing from us before, here's 

the deal: as an introductory offer, we'll give you ten top shelf puros 

including selections from Macanudo, C.A.0., Carlos Torano and 

Perdomo, PLUS a Free Cherrywood Finish Desktop Humidor, 

ALL for only $29.95! If you went elsewhere and paid full retail for 
this incredible collection it would 


set you back about $119, but 
when you buy at Thompson you 
SAVE 75%! Supplies are limited, 
First come first served. 
Don't Miss Out! 


1-800-570-0703 


www. SOMDS ONE At-C com 


America’s Oldest Mail Order 

Cigar Company, Est 1915 

P.O. Box 31274 * Tampa, FL 33631-3274 
Fax: 813-882-4605 


Get your World Class 11 Sampler now! 11 top-notch cigars and a Cherrywood humidor for $29.95 (#918848) plus $4.95 
shipping & handling. (All shipments to AK, HI, Guam, Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico must go priority mail - add an additional $10.00. Florida residents add 6% 
sales tax + appropriate county tax). Remittance of any taxes on orders shipped to a location outside of Florida is the responsibility of the purchaser. /n the event we are out 
of a Premium brand, Thompson reserves the right to substitute another premium brand cigar or size, of equal or greater value. All written orders MUST 
include your signature and date of birth. Limit one per customer OFFER GOOD FOR 30 DAYS = NOT AVAILABLE TO MINORS AND GOOD ONLY IN THE USA 
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TOADVERTISE CALL KAYLA RAVITZ 212-484 3418 


Your Children’s Names! Ned The Sumo Titan 


Perfect for the Mother in Your Life! | The Sumo Titan is by far the ultimate 

Carved Creations feature fm chill out chair and is available in both 

your childrens names or special dates! “ Microsuede & Corduroy. Lie down, kick 

Life Names™ Rings From $169 each. lals Ma back and chill out with your favorite movie, 

” U ar is ones ( ae ea WMatthe ee mk “a Go our awesome new Titan 
age Pendants” From plo. o s ean bag Chair!!! 

Money-back guarantee and free resize. Vickolas Ma 866 340 7866 

Order by 5/5 for Mother's Day! we Madelin View our collection at: 

Find us on Facebook. 1.888.497.7799 \ aka — www.sumolounve.cor 

Design yours online at Phew M- . - 
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CARVED of CREATIONS 


a 
JEWELRY FOR LIFE 


Design T-Shirts Online! Nomadic State of Mind Dive Bar T-Shirts 


Get Creative! Make custom shirts for do you see sandals by the seashore? Join the club and receive a new 
your event or team with our fun & easy coupon: iseesandals T-shirt every month from the best bars 
www.nomadicstate.con you ve never heard of! 


design lab! Name-brand apparel, 30,000+ 
art library, extensive font selection. 

FREE shipping & all inclusive pricing. 
SAVE $10 on 6 or more items with code: 
Stone6. Experience At+ customer service 
at 8//-402-2610 or visit us online at: 
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T-shirt Quilts Rockabilia.com _ - Slingshottshirts.com 


Campus Quilt Company turns your tshirts With over 60,000 items to choose from, 1000's of Super Hero, Rock & Roll, Hip Hop, 
into an awesome new quilt. Get those hard- Rockabilia.com offers the largest selection of Movie and Classic TV show T-Shirts available. 
earned shirts out of your closet and off your music merchandise you will find on the Web- Featuring [ees by Junk Food! Use Coupon 


back! We doallofthe workand makeiteasyfor period. From tshirts, longsleeves & hoodiesto = Code STONE and receive 10% off your order. 
you to have a t-shirt quilt in as few as twoweeks. _ posters, patches and rare collectables, you wont w.slingshottshirts.com 


As featured on the Today Show, Rachael Ray find this stuff any where else - trust us. Make us 
Show, and Real Simple. Mention you saw us in your source! Enter code PC213RS at checkout 
Rolling Stone for $10 off. 502-9682850 and receive 15% off your order through 
www.CampusQuilt.com May 15, 2011. You may also place an order or 
request a free 120-page catalog at 1-952-556-1121. 





How Often Do You Get The Chance 
To Save A Child’s Life For $250? 





Free cleft surgery which takes as little as 45 minutes 
and costs as little as $250, can give desperate children 
not just a new smile — but a new life. 
Your support can provide free treatment 
for poor children with clefts. 
1$250 Surgery. $125 Half surgery. $50 Medications. (8 
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Smile Train, P.O. Box 96211, Washington, DC 20090-6211 





.one of the most pr oductive charities — 





dollar for deed— in the world.” 
—TTPhe New York Times 





Donate online: www.smiletrain.org 


or call: 1-800-932-9541 
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According to the U.S. Government, women should take sce nies of folic acid 
(400 micrograms/day) during i nancy to hep prevent neural tube defects and 
ele the risk for clett lip and palate. When folic acid is taken one month before 
oncom ion and throughout the first trimester, it has been proven to reduce the risk 

or neural tube defects by 50 to 70 ber cent. For more information, visit 
www.omilelrain.org. Smile Train is a 501 (¢)(3) nonprofit recognized by the IRS, and 
all donations to Smile Train are tax-deductible in accordance with IRS regulations. 
© 2011 Smile Train. 
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Master's 
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iTUNES COLLEGE RADIO 
pK) SURO) en TOP 10 ALBUMS 
1 Katy Perry 1 The Strokes 
“E.T. (feat. Kanye West)” - Capitol Angles - RCA 
2 Rihanna 2 The Pains of Being 


“S&M (Remix)” -DefJam Pure at Heart 


Belong - Slumberland 

3 Black Eyed Peas 
“Just Can't Get Enough” - 3 TVon the Radio 
Interscope Nine Types of Light - interscape 








4 Lykke Li 
Wounded Rhymes - LL/Anantic 


5 Peter Bjorn and John 
Gimme Some - Star Time 


6 Vivian Girls 
Share the Joy - Polyvinyl 








7 The Kills 
Blood Pressures - Damine 


4 Lady Gaga ‘ 
“Judas” - Interscope 8 The Mountain Goats 
All Eternals Deck - Merge 
5 Adele 


9 The Raveonettes 


“Rolling in the Deep” - ¥L/Columbia 
Raven inthe Grave - vice 





6 Jeremih 
“Down on Me" - bef Jam 


10 The Dodos 
No Color - Frenchkiss 


7 Bruno Mars 
“The Lazy Song” - Elektra 


8 Jennifer Lopez 
“On the Floor” - island Def Jam 





9 Chris Brown 
“Look at Me Now” - Jive 


10 Britney Spears 
“Till the World Ends” - Jive 
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From the Vault 


RS 733, May 2nd, 1996 





TOP 10 SINGLES | 


1 Mariah Carey 
“Always Be My Baby” - columbia 


2 Celine Dion 
“Because You Loved Me” - 
550 Music $EDe 


3 The Tony Rich Project 
“Nobody Knows” - laFace 


4 Alanis Morissette 
*“lnonic” - Maverick,Sire 


5 Coolio 
*“1,2,3,4 (Sumpin’ New)" - Tommy Boy 


6 SWwVv 
“You're the One” - RCA 


7 R.Kelly 
“Down Low (Nobody Has to Know)” 
> Jive 

8 Whitney Houston and 
cece Winans 
“Count on We” - Arista 





On the Cover 

“min the best band, and I’ve 

just written the best album. 

Those other bands are not 

even ina position to string 

my guitar at the moment. 

Do people really think these 

British bands are going to go 

to America and be successful 

after us? Ain’t gonna happen.” 
—Noe!l Gallagher 


9 Busta Rhymes 


“Woo-Ha! Got You Allin Check/ 
Everything Remains Raw" - Elektra 


10 Gin Blossoms 


“Follow You Down/Til | Hear From 
You" -AaM 
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Top 40 Albums 








Foo Fighters 
Wasting Light - Roswell/ACA 




















2 l Adele 
21 = ¥L/Columbia 
3 &® §6Alison Krauss and 
Union Station 
Paper Airplane - Rounder 
4 ©! # paulsimon 
50 Beautiful or So What - Hear 
5§ & Mana 
Drama y LUZ - Warner Latina 
6 2 Britney Spears 
Femme Fatale - Jive 
2 Os Songs for Japan 
Various Artists - EM//Warner Bros./ 
Sony Music Universal 
8 5 wiz Khalifa 
Rolling Papers - Rostrum/atlantic 
9 6 Chris Brown 
FLAME. - Jive 
10 38 Mumford & Sons 
Sigh No More - Glassnote 
11 ™ = JessieJ 
Who You Are - Lava/Universal Republic 
12 TV onthe Radio 
Nine Types of Light - Interscope 
13 © Atmosphere 
The Family Sign - Rhymesayers 
14 10 _~)=§6Kirk Franklin 
Hello Fear - Fo Vo Soul/Verity 
15 12 Jason Aldean 
My Kinda Party - Sraken Bow 
16 4 Hollywood Undead 
; _ American Tragedy -A&M/Octone 
17 21 #£«x2Rihanna 
Loud - Def Jam 
18 [ Lemonade Mouth 
soundtrack - Walt Disney 
19 11 £xJennifer Hudson 
| Remember Me - Arista 
20 14 KatyPerry 
Teenage Dream - Capitol 
21 #232 =« Justin Bieber 
My World 2.0 - REMG/Island 
22 18 Justin Bieber 
Never Say Never: The Remixes - 
REMG/Island 
2a 3 Radiohead 
The King of Limbs - XL/Ticker Tape 
24 19 NOW 37 
Various Artists - Universal/EMi/Sony Music 
25 17 ~~ Pink 
Greatest Hits... So Far!!! - LaFace 
26 E©™ Country Strong 
Soundtrack - RCA Nashville 
27 615 #£Zac Brown Band 
You Get What You Give - 
Southern Grovnd/Roar/Bigger Picture,'A tlantic 
28 24 ~~ #2®Bruno Mars 
Doo-Wops & Hooligans - Elektra 
290 Panda Bear 
Tomboy - Paw Tracks 
30 25 Taylor Swift 
Speak Now - Big Machine 
31 #26 ~=6Nicki Minaj 
Pink Friday - Young Money/Cash Money, 
Universal Motown 
32  &k.d. lang and the 
Siss Boom Bang 
Sing It Loud - Nonesuch 
33 29 Eminem 
Recovery - Shady/Aftermath 
34 27 Lupe Fiasco 
Lasers - istand 15th/Atlantic 
35 34 #&«x3Rascal Flatts 
Nothing Like This - Big Machine 
36 28 Lady Antebellum 
= Need You Now - capitol Nashville 
37 22 Mary Mary 
Something Big - My BlackColumbia 
38 30 MarshaAmbrosius — 
; Late Nights and Early Mornings -J 
39 39 § Casting Crowns 
Until the Whole World Hears - 
Beach Street/Reunian 
40 32 £=SaraEvans 








Stronger - RCA Nashville 





Light at the End 
After 16 years, the Foo 
Fighters finally have their 
first Number One LP. The 
heavy, superamped Wast- 
ing Light sold 235,000 
copies in its first week. 





Paul’s Boutique 
Simon’s 11th solo LP mines 
his classic sounds - from 
freewheeling folk to 
African rhythms. It sold 
68,000 copies in its first 
week in stores. 





Who Are You? 
Brit-pop breakout Jessie J, 
who co-wrote Miley Cyrus’ 
“Party in the U.S.A.,” 

sold 34,000 copies of her 
debut LP after an SNL ap- 
pearance in March. 





Panda Express 
While Animal Collective 
write their next LP, band 
member Panda Bear re- 
leased his fourth dreamy, 
trippy solo set, which sold 
18,000 copies. 


00 Chart position on April 20th, 2011 
O00 chart position on April 13th, 2011 
EET New Entry + Greatest Gainer 
FIT Re-Entry 
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DOOKe SMart (book-smirt) n. 1. When youre 
reading a book and decide to head over to McDonald’s’ for 
a meaty, melty McDouble for just oats dollar. 





At participating McDonald's. A la carte only, | a Fone Levi? tt 
2011 McDonald's PMiOviri it 








Thinner. Lighter. Faster. FaceTime. Smart Covers. 10-hour battery. 


